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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


DIFFICULT situation was created early 
Ai the week by the publication of the 

German-Austrian: economic agreement; and 
this was aggravated by the fact that the precedent 
negotiations, which can hardly have been con- 
cluded in a day or two, had been carefully con- 
cealed from the public eye. A bad effect was made 
in Paris, and to a less extent in Rome and 
London, by this calculated secrecy. 


The position having been examined by the 
Foreign Offices concerned, a polite invitation from 


German-Austrian economic agreement to the 
Council of the League of Nations was addressed 
to Berlin. This was bluntly and categorically 
declined by the German Foreign Minister, on the 
ground that it is not permissible for the Council 
to examine an economic matter from a_ political 
point of view. 


Germany has thus presented Europe with a fait 
accompli, and told her to take it or leave it. The 
situation can hardly be left there; if it is, the 
League becomes a laughing-stock, and both Paris 
and London are told to mind their own business. 
Further developments of what seems likely to prove 
the most refractory international situation of the 


M. Briand and Mr. Henderson to submit the 


past decade will be awaited with some little anxiety. 
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The grave speech on Indian policy, delivered by 
Mr. Winston Churchill on Thursday afternoon at 
the Constitutional Club, following as it did on the 
murderous outbreaks at Cawnpore and elsewhere 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, will evoke a respon- 
sive echo throughout the country. The majority of 
the Conservative rank-and-file, as distinct from the 
titular heads of the party, are agreed with him 
rather than with the official attitude of acquiescence, 
and the fact that he intends to devote his major 
energies to exposing the evil results of the present 
- course is welcome evidence that courage and leader- 
ship are not, as one had sometimes feared, extinct. 


The Liberal Party, in the delightful definition of 
the Star, is ‘‘ divided but not split’; and, like 
Czsar’s Gaul, it is divided into three parts. 33 of 
the 50 members want to keep Labour in _indefi- 
‘nitely ; 12 want to retain their freedom of action; 
5 want to put Labour out. In these circumstances 
the Government is fully justified in looking ask- 
ance at Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals of co-opera- 
tion ; nobody can be sure of what he has to sell. 


In form, at least, the latest crisis in the Liberal 
Party has been averted by the adoption of a com- 
promise resolution, which may mean anything or 
nothing. In fact, the impotence of the party has 
again been publicly advertised, and this can only 
mean a further loss of support in the country. 
Another crisis will be due almost immediately after 
Easter. 


The return of Mr. Duff Cooper, the official Con- 
servative candidate, by a large majority over the 
Independent Conservative in the St. George’s elec- 
tion, and the plea of the defeated candidate for a 
closing of the ranks against the common enemy, 
seem momentarily to have cleared the air of some 
of the thunderclouds over the Tory camp. But it 
is highly improbable that these troubles are defi- 
nitely at an end; and although Mr. Baldwin has 
again promised a more vigorous lead, the omens 
are not hopeful. 


One good result of the notorious St. George’s 
election, however, should be to end the loose talk 
of Press Domination and Press Dictatorship. 
Since I first had acquaintance with public affairs, 
it has been my lot to hear a great many politicians 
talk a great deal of rubbish on a great many 
matters; but never in my experience have they 
talked greater rubbish than about the Press in the 
last few months. When the full strength of Fleet 
Street and the full resources of the Conservative 
Central Office together can only induce one voter 
in two to go to the poll, it does not look as though 
there was much stuffing in that particular goose. 


Anxiety as to the outlook in Australia has been 
intensified by Mr. Theodore’s statement that un- 
less arrangements can be made to transfer gold 
held to London there must be default in June. 
Whether or not this is mere hot air to force 
through his Bill to compel the Commonwealth 
Bank to hand over its reserve to the Government, 
it is impossible to say. While Mr. Theodore is 
invoking London financially, Mr. Lang in New 
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South. Wales has appealed to Downing Str 
recall the Governor, who refuses to sdenpline 
Legislative Council with Langites in order that he 
may carry through his nefarious schemes, 


The cause of Sunday’s derailment of the Royal 
Scot still remains obscure, and may possibly not 
be cleared up by the Ministry of Transport 
inquiry. Accidents of this nature are usual] 
owing to one of a small number of clearly definabie 
reasons, such as the breakage of a tyre or coupling 
rod, or excessive speed on a curve. To this last 
the majority of the most serious British derail. 
ments of the past thirty years were due. The theory 
put forward that the Leighton Buzzard accident 
was the result of the jamming of the brakes caused 
by a passenger pulling the communication cord, 
is interesting, but should be received with the 
utmost reserve pending searching inquiry by 
experts. 


The new Town and Country Planning Bill 
changes little in the form of the law, but makes a 
tremendous change in its spirit. The existing Act 
applies only to land ripe for development. The 
new Bill extends its provisions to all land, thus 
roping in built-up areas on the one hand and open 
country on the other. 


The provision that an objectionable building 
may be demolished, at present no more than a rod 
in pickle, would thus be transformed into a 
tremendous weapon of social change. The new 
Bill will make it lawful to pull down Victorian 
England. Probably local authorities will be afraid 


to use their powers, but it is a beautiful thought 


that, if the Bill becomes law, a vigorous and enter- 
prising Oxford City Council could do away with 
most of Balliol. 


The idea behind the Bill is that a small and over- 
crowded country cannot be allowed to develop 
haphazard, and all the experiences of the nineteenth 
century is behind the doctrine. But where are the 
men capable of applying it? Our people have been 
crowded for a century into towns whose civic 
centres, where they exist, are mostly afterthoughts. 
They have largely lost all feeling for the quality 
of the countryside. How shall they produce the 
successors of the burgesses of our medieval cities 
and of the eighteenth-century aristocrats to whom 
our rural landscapes owe most of their quality? 


During the last few years local authorities have 
everywhere been constructing new residential 
areas according to plan. The results are now scat- 
tered broadcast about the land and their most strik- 
ing quality is their sameness. None of these new 
working-class quarters is distinguished by sym- 
pathy for its site. No doubt the most enlightened 
by-laws have been observed. No doubt the internal 
arrangements of the houses set new standards. But 
to walk through any one of these municipal estates 
and to observe the formless, monotonous lay-out 
is to feel that only stunted minds can emerge from 
such environments. 


Another matter germane to the new Bill is 
the effective preservation of everything ie 
preserving. Local authorities have a good recor 
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in regard to open spaces, but are not to be trusted 
in regard to buildings. The Ancient Monuments 
Act is of no help here. Excellent work has been 
done under it, but it stops at 1701. That an Act of 
Parliament intended to save the beauty of England 
should exclude the Queen Anne and Georgian 
houses upon which the charm of England, both 
urban and rural, so largely depends, is a supreme 
instance of the perversity of politicians. 


In this connexion, the renewed storm over the 
placing of electricity pylons on the Sussex Downs 
is a tribute to the artistic consciousness of our 
race. We are apparently the only nation which 
objects to them. They cover what are far lovelier 
tracts of Norway, Spain, Italy and Germany, but 
there is no evidence that these countries attempted 
to stop their erection. 


I doubt whether Free Traders will be grateful 
to the Economist for blurting out the truth. The 
paper very honourably faces facts and realizes that 
the forthcoming deficit cannot be covered by 
further taxes on capital. It therefore proposes to 
raise fresh millions from tea, sugar, tobacco and 
beer. Orthodoxy can do nothing else but observe 
the cleft stick in which it is caught. 


But is it really possible even for that pillar of 
orthodoxy, Mr. Snowden, to denounce a tariff as a 
sinister attack on wages and himself to make 
ends meet by duties which will lower the real value 
of the earnings of every wage-earner in the 
country ? 


At the moment of writing, the final decision of 
the railway trade unions as to acceptance or re- 
jection of the wage reduction award of the 
National Wages Board is not available. While 
all the indications are that the reductions will be 
accepted by a majority vote, the discussions of 
the past few days have revealed a remarkable 
hostility against even the slightest ‘‘ cut ’’ in rates, 


What is particularly remarkable is the different 
attitude in various centres. Thus, the Manchester 
district is flatly against the award and appears 
prepared to call a strike; in Cardiff a motion for 
an immediate strike was barely defeated; while 
all the Hull branches accepted the findings by 
an overwhelming majority, but under protest. 
Curiously enough, while the railway town of 
Doncaster has accepted by a considerable majority 
on the ground that no useful purpose would be 
served by a strike, Swindon, which is also a rail- 
way town, has passed a resolution for resisting 
both wage reductions and any other variations 
in the conditions of service. 


What the proceedings at the trade union branch 
meetings have clearly demonstrated is that a great 
change has come over a large proportion of the 
tank and file of railwaymen since they accepted 
the previous voluntary 2} per cent. reduction. In 
part, this altered attitude is due to political factors, 
but there is also a growing feeling that a proper 
living wage, and not dividends, should be the 


charge on any industry. 


Although the second reading of the London 
Passenger Transport Bill on Monday resulted in 
a substantial enough majority for the Govern- 
ment, the real fight is yet to come. The general 
attitude of Conservative and Liberal members 
would seem to be that while they approve of the 
scheme on general principles, they propose to ex- 
amine with a fine-tooth comb details, such as the 
financial terms of acquisition of the private com- 
panies concerned, that are of the essence of the 
measure. 


Monday’s debate also demonstrated that the 
Minister of Transport has under-estimated possible 
opposition by the London County Council. This 
body has for years made no secret of the fact that 
if and when the unification of London transport 
was brought about, it would very much like to be 
the top dog. Now Mr. Percy Harris, who sits on 
the L.C.C., has bluntly told Mr. Morrison that 
unless the personnel of the Traffic Board, which is 
to consist of only five members, includes two repre- 
sentatives of the Council, he will be compelled to 
vote against the third reading. 


THE BATTLE OF BELGRAVIA 


It was a Mayfair evening, 

Old Baldwin’s work was done: 
And he beside the Carlton door 
Was smoking in the sun, 

And by him sported in the Mall 
His faithful Davidson. 


And sometimes playing there he brought 
A poster faded brown : 

And Baldwin said, ‘“‘ I’ve picked them up 
In dustbins round the town, 

For each some Tory speech was shed 

Or flapper’s vote went down.”’ 


** But what was all of it about ?’’ 
** Oh, that I scarcely know, 
Fierce raged Belgravia’s war 
From Thames to Rotten Row: 
It was a famous victory 

As party squabbles go. 


“Twas there that young Duff Cooper fought 
Against the microphone, 

And there the bold Lord Beaverbrook 

Met heckler, mob and groan: 

And there the well-mailed Rothermere 

Fought for a Tory bone. 


** And Petter, Standard in his hand, 
Drew Post upon his pate: 

And lovely duchesses in blue 

Laid out the cloth and plate, 

While flunkeys marched into the poll 
To vote for England’s fate. 


‘* No Socialist or Liberal dared 
To stand upon the way : 
For our Conservatives alone 
Both won and lost the fray : 
And made a famous victory 
For all who fought that day.” 
SHANE LESLIE 
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HAS LIBERALISM ANY FUTURE? 


NCE again the Liberal Party is passing 
through a crisis and once again its Parlia- 
' mentary difficulties have led to a marked 
decline in the votes given to its candidates, Now 
more than ever it appears that Liberalism, 
‘mortally stricken in 1914, is at last in the throes 
of dissolution. Yet we remember the many occa- 
sions during the past ten years when the political 
doctors, assembled for the post-mortem, have been 
confounded by the patient’s sitting up in bed and 
commenting with some pungency on the treatment 
of his case. 
_ We forbear, then, to ask whether Liberalism still 
survives and even whether that constitutional 
nostrum, the Alternative Vote, will enable it to 
survive. But what we would ask is whether, if it 
survives, it can hope to revive? This is a question 
of some pith. After all, like it or mislike it as 
we' may, Liberalism has dominated English life 
for a century and its disappearance would mark 
the end of an epoch. That is no light thing to con- 
template even in an age so conspicuously transi- 
tional as our own, and we shall do well to brace 
our minds to something beyond the platitudes, 
cheery or doleful, now in fashion, if we are indeed 
about to make a break with the past comparable 
to that made when the Reform Bill received its 
second reading a hundred years ago this week. 

What, then, is it that Liberalism consistently 
stands for? In so far as it is possible to pack 
the whole spirit of a great historic party into a 
phrase, Liberalism stands for the right of the 
individual. This principle of personal liberty has 
inspired the party’s activities alike in its earlier 
period of- political laissez-faire and in its later 
phase of economic humanitarianism. Very signifi- 
cantly the only occasion in recent times when 
Liberalism recovered all its old authority and when 
the sentiments of the nation found expression 
through the lips of a Liberal spokesman was the 
debate on a Hyde Park arrest three years ago, 
when the old issue of the liberty of the subject 
was definitely raised. It is no less significant 
that the occasion stands alone. 

The conclusion thus seems to suggest itself that, 
if Liberalism is dead or moribund, it is because the 
doctrine of the rights of man has lost its old appeal. 
The objection may, indeed, be raised that, on the 
contrary, Liberalism is disappearing because its 
work is done, that the freedom of the individual 
no longer needs to be asserted because it is no 
longer in any way denied. Unfortunately, this 
optimistic view will not hold water. It is still 
true as ever that the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance and, taking the world as a whole, it 


is beyond dispute that vigilance has relaxed and 
that authority is almost everywhere gaining 
ground. In our own country the Lord Chief 
Justice has called emphatic attention to the new 
despotism of government departments. In Russia 
at the other extreme of constitutional development, 
the new regime was inaugurated in the name of 
economic liberty; but because the Russian people 
have no love of liberty in their hearts, they have 
made the Revolution mean no more than the 
exchange of one master for another. 

Is the Englishman’s love of liberty likewise 
weakening? Are the people who dethroned King 
Prerogative new installing King Bureaucrat in 
his place? He who returned a sturdy negative 
to these questions would be blind to the signs 
of the times. Everywhere the demand is for 
organization, and organization and _ individual 
freedom are not fruits that ripen on the same 
tree. On the contrary, organization demands 
as its condition the clear subordination of 
the individual to some _ transcendent end, 
It is towards the idea of such subordination, 
already expressed in the trade unions, that 
opinion in this country is definitely moving. 
We feel that the whole country has got 
untidy and out of hand and that authority must 
be enabled to pull it together. For the greater 


part of the electorate the choice lies between 


Labour, with its cry of Socialism in our time, and 
a new democratic Toryism, with its conception of 
the State as guide and participant in economic 
reconstruction. 

Without denial of its principle, Liberalism can- 
not support either of these policies. That is why 
it has been unable to reach a real understanding 
with Labour; that is why it shudders in its bones 
at the thought of an understanding with the 
Protectionists. That, too, is why Mr. Lloyd 
George’s programme of public works has failed 
to quicken Liberal sentiment. It neither arises 
from nor points towards the Liberal principle. 
It is a piece of mere opportunism suggested by 
the present emergency and fixing no grip upon 
the future. In the existing state of public feeling, 
in fact, Liberalism cannot hope to exercise any- 
thing but a negative and critical influence. It may 
be that when a strong government with a con- 
structive policy emerges, as it will, the need for 
such an influence will be widely felt. In that case 
there will be a real Liberal Party which will still 
count for something in the State, even though its 
members do not always vote together on specific 
issues. But at present the tide is running 
formidably against it. 


THE AUSTRO-GERMAN AGREEMENT 


HE announcement of an economic agree- 

ment between Germany and Austria, provid- 

ing for a customs union, and the refusal to 
submit it to the Council of the League of Nations, 
bid fair to precipitate a diplomatic crisis of the 
first magnitude. Fears are being freely expressed 
in Paris, Rome and several of the smaller Euro- 
pean capitals that this is but the prelude to the long- 
awaited Anschluss, and the recollection that it was 
by such means that Germany herself became 
united in the past is not calculated to dispel the 


apprehension which has been roused. Berlin, it 
is true, claims that the new arrangement is but the 
first step towards that federation of Europe 80 
favoured by M. Briand, a contention which _ the 
Temps dismisses as a pleasantry in very doubtful 
taste. In fact, a thunderbolt has fallen from what 
appeared to be a relatively clear sky. 

For our part, we confess to a considerable 
amount of disquietude. The method of conclud- 
ing the agreement recalls only too plainly the 
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German diplomacy of pre-war days, when to con- 
front the world with an accomplished fact was the 
highest aim of the Wilhelmstrasse. Until the 
jurists have threshed the matter out it is too early 
to say whether the letter of the Treaty of Saint 
Germain has been violated, but the pact is cer- 
tainly not in accordance with its spirit. As our 
readers are aware, we have for some months past 
urged a revision by general agreement of the 
treaties made at the end of the war, but that course 
is very different from an attempt to escape from 
them by means of a unilateral arrangement. More- 
over, it is quite useless for Berlin to point for justi- 
fication to the economic union existing between 
Belgium and Luxembourg, for in that case special 
conditions prevail, which ruin the comparison. 
Furthermore, if Germany and Austria really have 
perfectly clear consciences, why were the negotia- 
tions kept so complete a secret, and why has Herr 
Curtius abandoned his visit to Paris? Whether the 
German Government have committed a crime or a 
blunder remains to be seen, but they have cer- 
tainly loosed a whirlwind that may yet do them 
incalculable harm. 

In the circumstances we find it difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the discussions between Berlin 
and Vienna were hastened to a termination which 
is meant as a reply to the Franco-Italian naval 
agreement. In other words, if Rome will not pull 
the German chestnuts out of the fire, she must be 
threatened with the prospect of Reichswehr on. the 


' Brenner, and of a revived Drang nach Osten. If 


this is really the way the official German mind has 
been working, the sooner it is realized in Berlin 
that Signor Mussolini is not M. Delcassé, and that 
the relative positions of Germany and Italy are not 
what they were twenty years ago, the better. 
Already the Austro-German agreement is having 
consequences which its authors clearly cannot have 
either foreseen or desired, for it is no common 
crisis that has united, if only for a moment, 
France, Italy and Yugoslavia. Indeed, the con- 
clusion of a Franco-Italian entente seems by no 
means unlikely to be the first result of this renewed 
menace from Central Europe. 


THE PROBLEM 


ITHIN a few days the destinies of 

\ \ Shanghai will be brought into the lime- 

light of international politics by publica- 

tion of Judge Feetham’s recommendations for 
its future constitution. These are expected to 
appear in time for the annual meeting of 
ratepayers on April 15. The Treaty Powers, 
whose unanimous consent is needed for any 
change in the Settlement’s status, have tacitly 
acquiesced in China’s declaration that all foreign 
concessions must be abolished; but not one has 
attempted to suggest how her wishes might be 
met over the unique and formidable problem of 
Shanghai. Fifteen months ago the Municipal 
Council, not unreasonably nervous of what 
diplomacy might do if left to itself, invited Judge 
Feetham to draft some scheme which would at 
least form a basis for the expected negotiations. 
Judge Feetham’s reputation is high, both as 
jurist and in connexion with other international 
problems. But there must be much anxiety 
as to what he will say, considering the immense 
interests centred in Shanghai, and that it is 


Unless, of course, it can be proved that ‘the 
Treaty of Saint Germain has been infringed, Great 
Britain is not directly concerned in what has taken 
place, but the repercussions are bound to affect 
her. If Europe is once more to be divided between 
two sets of allies, the Latin Powers on the one 
hand and Germany-Austria, with the possible 
addition of Russia, on the other, then our position 
will become very difficult indeed. Once more we 
shall have our attention distracted from the 
Empire, and concentrated upon the Continent, 
and that at a time when such a state of affairs may 
be little short of disastrous. This is not to say that 
such a situation is inevitable, or even probable, but 
it might arise, and it is always well in international 
affairs to prepare for the worst. It is true that 
there is the influence of the League of Nations to 
be taken into account, but even apart from Ger- 
many’s refusal to submit the case to Geneva, it 
would not be easy for that body to settle a 
pene in which the leading members of the 

ouncil were the protagonists. The prospect 
opened up by the precipitance of the Central 
Powers is not a pleasant one from whatever point 
of view it be regarded. 

We do not feel that our general attitude towards 
German claims can be deemed unsympathetic, but 
we do say quite frankly that it will not require 
many more such examples of maladroit German 
diplomacy to convince us that Berlin has learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. She cannot, as 
the saying goes, have it both ways. Either Ger- 
many can be treated as an equal and trusted as a 
comrade by those against whom she so recently 
fought, in which case she can hope to obtain her 
ends by peaceful means, or she must embark 
afresh upon that course which proved her down- 
fall. Already, it is probable that she has done 
enough to reunite two of her old enemies, while 
any revision either of the territorial or the arma- 
ment clauses of the Peace Treaties may well have 
to be postponed for a decade. The methods of 
the Iron Chancellor will prove ineffective in an age 
that has seen foreign troops mount guard in 
German cities. 


OF SHANGHAI 


the only place where peace and security have 
been preserved amid the anarchy and corruption 
prevalent in the rest of China. 

What Shanghai is, foreign enterprise and 
clean government alone have made it. When 
the port was opened to trade in 1843, the 
Chinese Government allotted to the newcomers 
a tract of swampy ground northwards of the 
old native city, where they might acquire sites 
and manage their own affairs. There was no 
compulsion of any kind. Sites were bought, 
and very high prices paid for them. No 
Chinese who did not wish to sell was forced to 
do so. Undoubtedly the Chinese Government 
meant to shut up the foreigners in their reserva- 
tion as they had been shut up in the old factories 
at Canton. Extra territorial rights, so far from 
being an offence to the Chinese officials, were 
welcome as relieving them of responsibility for 
the barbarian. 

Frankly, Shanghai is an anomaly. How 
should we feel if the richest city in England 
were entirely controlled by foreigners, an 
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imperium in imperio? But it is impossible to 
prescribe for Shanghai’s future without just 
consideration of the past and of China’s ability 
to afford the security and good government 
which Shanghai maintains. In a well-ordered 
country the problems of to-day could never have 
arisen. But the Taiping Rebellion, the decay 
of the Manchus, the Revolution and subsequent 
years of civil war threw upon the community 
Shanghai responsibilities and duties of self- 
defence it could not ignore. 

One sees this in the successive revisions of the 
Land Regulations—the Charter by which 
Shanghai lives. In the first, framed in 1845, 
contributions for road upkeep were voluntary; 
foreigners could employ watchmen but not 
police; and no Chinese (other than those who 
had never sold their land) might live in the 
Settlement. By 1854, with the Taiping Re- 
bellion in full force and the Chinese Government 
manifestly unable to protect Shanghai, the Land 
Regulations were revised. For the first time 
there is a Municipal Council, annually elected 
by the ratepayers, with full powers to levy taxes 
and maintain police. The prohibition against 
Chinese residing in the Settlement disappears, 
owing to the numbers that had swarmed in for 
protection against the Taipings. 

Twice again the Land Regulations were re- 
vised, in 1866, three years after the old British 
and American Concessions had been amalga- 
mated into the present International Settlement 
(the French Concession has always remained 
independent), and in 1881. The last-named em- 
powered the Council to maintain a volunteer 
corps, take emergency measures in times of 
crisis, and acquire land for the building of roads. 
This particular right has caused endless friction 
in recent years, as the growth of the community 
forced people to overflow the old boundaries, 
and the Chinese strongly dispute the Council’s 
reading of the Land Regulations. 

It is interesting to recall that in 1866 the 
foreigners of Shanghai were in favour of 
Chinese sharing in the municipal government, 
but the Diplomatic Body disallowed it. Had the 
jocal, more far-sighted view prevailed, the great 
grievance of the Nationalists to-day—that Chin- 
ese, paying the larger part of the taxes, ought 
to control the Settlement—would have been 
averted. This complaint, however, is quite 
illogical. The Nationalists cannot reasonably 
claim in a foreign settlement what they do not 
accord in their own cities, in none of which 
have the public one word in the appointment of 
officials or the spending of taxes. Nor is it dis- 
puted that the Chinese of Shanghai are there for 
the security of life which their own officials do 
not give. 

Constitutionally the Council is purely an 
executive body, taking its instructions from the 
ratepayers. The resolutions of the latter must 
be approved by the Diplomatic Body, which, 
however, while it may advise, cannot give orders 
to the Council. In fact the Council is a small 
government, the outcome not of any particular 
design but of circumstances over which it had 
no control with which it was compelled to 
reckon. Its government, too, has been in gen- 
eral so good, and the interests bound up in the 
integrity of its authority are so enormous that 


greater governments may well hesitate before 
displacing it. Even Chinese officials cannot be 
wholehearted in demanding the surrender of 
Shanghai, since many of them have invested 
largely in land in the Settlement, the high value 
of which depends upon the continuance of for. 
eign control. 

Until fairly recent years, Chinese officials do 
not appear to have resented the growth of the 
Council’s powers. They certainly disliked the 
Mixed Court, established in 1864 in view of the 
growth of the Chinese community, where a foreign 
assessor sat with a Chinese magistrate. But the 
system of this Court, now called District, has 
been so much modified to suit Chinese wishes 
that there remains no real ground for grievance. 
It cannot well be maintained that the foreign 
rights of ownership in Shanghai include that of 
sitting in judgment on Chinese subjects. Yet it 
is impossible for the Council, charged with the 
well-being of hundreds of thousands of Chinese, 
to be indifferent to the way in which justice is 
done among them, in view of the notorious 
weakness of Chinese law courts, 

This weakness is one of the greatest barriers 
to the surrender of Shanghai. Good work has 
been done in codifying laws in recent years and 
several Chinese have qualified abroad as lawyers, 
some with distinction. But there is no proper 
judicature and, still worse, no real independence 
of courts and judges, who continue to be thought 


of by generals and politicians as created merely © 


to do their bidding. The many bare-faced con- 
fiscations of property in recent years, which 
judges have been powerless to resist, are warning 
enough; and there is little reason to expect an 
immediate change in this state of mind. 

Another serious consideration is the dread of 
illicit taxation, which has never been so op- 
pressive as under the Nationalists. One must 
distinguish between national taxation, which has 
been kept fairly stable, and provincial. But what 
Nanking may in all sincerity profess and what 
actually — a few miles outside its walls are 
two very different things. The consequences of 
handing over Shanghai to the untender mercies 
of the Kuomintang District Councils, under 
which all China has been groaning, are unthink- 
able. 

Yet another difficulty is that China simply 
does not possess the men of training and experi- 
ence requisite for the running of a great up-to- 
date city like Shanghai. ‘‘ I am ashamed when- 
ever I pass from the foreign districts to our own,” 
said Marshal Sun Chuan-fang, the last and ablest 
of the Nanking Tuchuns, to the Chinese mert- 
chants of Shanghai in 1926, ‘‘ as I contrast their 
efficiency with our inefficiency.”” And he added 
that Chinese would never be able to justify their 
claim to recover Shanghai, until they could ad- 
minister a town as well as foreigners did. 

In 1925 the Municipal Council issued a scheme 
for the gradual training and incorporation of 
Chinese in municipal affairs, to lead to equal 
co-operation by the two communities most deeply 
interested in the Settlement. In the following 
year Chinese were first elected as Municipal 
Councillors, and their numbers have since been 
increased. They have done good work, showing 
an unexpected ability to take an impartial atti 
tude. Not improbably Judge Feetham’s recom- 
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mendations will be on the lines laid down by the 
Council in 1925, which are in keeping with Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s plan of local autonomy through- 
out China. Since Shanghai is the one practical 
example of local autonomy there is good ground 
for resisting any violent alteration in its system. 
But would the Chinese Government agree to a 
scheme so plainly designed to keep Shanghai out 
of official clutches? And if it refused to do so, 
would the Powers muster sufficient resolution to 
call the bluff ? 

The inevitability of changes to come has been 
accepted by Shanghai itself, but it is most earn- 
estly to be hoped that they will be introduced 
only with gradualness and caution. When the 
British Concession in Hankow was so unneces- 
sarily thrown away in 1927, land in the British 
Concession at Tientsin dropped to less than a 
third of that in the adjoining French Concession. 
Every foreign concession in China lumped to- 
gether would not equal Shanghai, where land in 
the business quarter fetches £300,000 an acre. 
The mere threat of ill-considered surrender would 
bring an all-round collapse of values that would 
ruin foreigners and Chinese alike and would have 
repercussions all over the world. 


THE KEYNES TARIFF 
By RICHARD JEBB 


T last the revenue aspect of Tariff Reform is 

beginning to receive the attention which was 

always due to it. While the Federation of 
British Industries, finally converted to Protection, has 
proposed an elaborate protective tariff without any 
reference to its utility as an instrument of revenue, Mr. 
J. M. Keynes has dismayed the die-hards of Free Trade 
by advocating a comprehensive flat-rate tariff for 
revenue primarily, but incidentally as a means of stimu- 
lating industry ; and he has been supported in principle 
by another leading economist, Sir Josiah Stamp. 

To those who remember the Chamberlain campaign, 
there is an engaging innocence about Mr. Keynes in 
his new réle of the unrepentant Free Trader merely 
recognizing a temporary emergency. His proposed 
tariff is much stiffer than Chamberlain’s. Instead of 
Chamberlain’s average 10 per cent. on manufactures 
he suggests 15 per cent.; yet instead of the evils dog- 
matically attributed to Protection, and denounced with 
such eloquent logic by the then Mr. Asquith and others, 
Mr. Keynes frankly prophesies the beneficial results 
which Protectionists have always claimed for their own 
policy. Again, as to food taxes, when Chamberlain 
proposed 5 per cent. on foreign food only, Free Traders 
protested that it would starve the poor. But when Mr. 
Keynes proposes 5 per cent. on imported food from all 
sources, thus greatly reducing the volume of duty-free 
competition, he is confident that the rise in prices would 
be negligible, nothing more serious than the ordinary 
variations from month to month. The manner of thus 
transforming the effects of a tariff is simplicity itself. 

l you have to do is to label it Revenue instead of 
Protection. We may well be content to leave it at that, 
if the Free Traders will now assist instead of obstruct- 
ing the practical reform. 

_In reality there is much common ground between the 
tval proposals now before the country. Recognizing 
that the scientific tariff would take a long time to con- 
struct, the F.B.I. endorses Mr. Baldwin’s proposal to 
impose at once a simple ‘‘ emergency ”’ tariff to shelter 

larger operation. This emergency tariff would not 
appear to differ in principle from the Keynes tariff on 


manufactures. For revenue, however, the 10 or 15 
per cent. on manufactures would be less reliable than 
the 5 per cent. on food. As Mr. Keynes’s critics have 
already pointed out, in estimating a yield of £50 to £70 
millions from the tariff as a whole, he made the ele- 
mentary blunder of failing to allow for loss of revenue 
through the displacement he anticipated of imported 
manufactures by home goods. What this loss might 
amount to no one can guess with any confidence before 
experiment has been made. It might soon be very 
serious, supposing the tariff were stabilized for a term 
of years, so as to give capital the fullest confidence. It 
might be relatively slight if Mr. Keynes and Sir Josiah 
Stamp had their way, and the duties were subject to 
removal as soon as somebody could certify that the 
price level of 1929 was restored. The weakness of the 
present Safeguarding duties has been that they were 
only intended to apply, or remain, under abnormal 
conditions. Capital investment can hardly be encour- 
aged by so precarious a protection. On the other 
hand, 5 per cent. on imported food should not cause 
any considerable displacement of imports by home pro- 
duce. The food tariff, therefore, is the better for 
revenue, and might well be regarded as permanent. 

With the same instinct of saving his soul or 
placating the die-hards, Mr. Keynes omits Preference. 
But ‘‘ preference under existing duties’’ has become 
the accepted policy of the Imperial Conference. It 
is worth pointing out that the Keynes tariff plus a 
simple surcharge of one per cent. on foreign food 
would give the Dominions more than Mr. Bennett’s 
postulate of ten per cent. initial preference, with- 
out impairing the primary purpose of the tariff. 
Indeed, the new revenue from food imports should 
thus be increased to over 20,000,000; while the 
favoured competition of the Dominions should throw 
back the incidence of the extra one per cent. on to 
the foreign producer. Such a tariff in being would 
afford a much sounder basis for the forthcoming 
Economic Conference at Ottawa than any of the 
F.B.I., Baldwin or Beaverbrook programmes. From 
Chamberlain onwards it has been a fatal defect of 
the Preference policy that the ‘‘ food duties ” have 
been treated as unnecessary for any purely domestic 
purpose—though lately Lord Beaverbrook has tried 
to get away from this—and only to be imposed 
if the Dominions would make it worth our while. 
Any bargain concluded on that basis—if it were 
ever possible at all—would infallibly be attacked by 
the Opposition here as sacrificing our poor to the 
greedy Dominions. But with the Keynes tariff, 
modified as suggested, the existing Dominion 
preferences would be reciprocated at once, without 
any bargaining at all, and without any possible 
suggestion of any sacrifice by this country. With 
this tariff in hand, either Mr. MacDonald or Mr. 
Baldwin could go to Ottawa with a reasonable hope 
of extending the preferences by mutual concession, 
whether by reduction of existing duties or increase 
of surcharges. If the negotiations failed, the basic 
preferences would still remain, reciprocal and there- 
fore secure, pending the next attempt. 


DEATH OF A HERO 
(For R. G. M. L.) 


IS hunger now, I think, is quelled, 
And from his brow at last dispelled 
That puzzled look, for death has felled 
This boy who took all things that came, 
And even in Life’s losing game 
Excelled. . . . 


M. Loncpen. 
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THE CASE AGAINST AIRSHIPS 


By Lt.~COMMANDER THE Hon. J. M. 
Kenworthy, R.N., M.P. 


“Tse is are strong rumours, in well-informed 
but interested quarters, that the Air Ministry 
will make a big push for permission and money 
to carry on with airship experiments. 

The arguments are that the Court of Inquiry into 
the loss of R.101, under Sir John Simon, has not 
condemned airships as such; that the Indian Govern- 
ment will be disappointed if the great airship shed 
built at so much expense at Karachi is not used; 
and that the Germans and Americans are going 
ahead with this form of aircraft and we cannot 
‘* afford ’’ to be left behind. 

I suggest that we cannot “‘ afford ’’ to throw good 
money after bad. 

It is very much to be hoped that not another 
penny of the taxpayers’ money is spent on these 
huge and vulnerable gas-bags. 

The one satisfactory feature of the R.101 disaster 
is that the late Lord Thomson and the captain of 
the airship are exonerated from personal blame. 
The gallant but impetuous Air Minister, for quite 
understandable reasons, was anxious to make the 
great flight when the Imperial Conference was sit- 
ting. He thought the risk worth while for the sake 
of impressing the Imperial delegates and winning 
sanction for a great scheme of Empire airship devel- 
opment. And he, and the brave men with him, paid 
for this optimism with their lives. Yet there had 
been plenty of warnings. Airship development is one 
long tale of disaster. The larger the airship becomes, 
the more vulnerable she is on service. I refer here 
to the gas-filled dirigible balloon. 

Let us remind ourselves of our post-war experi- 
ence with this type of aircraft. In 1919 the British 
airship N.S. 11 was struck by lightning, and fell 
blazing into the sea, her whole crew perishing. 
After only a few flights R.24 and R.29 were 
scrapped. R.26 was scrapped after ten months, R.31 
after two flights. R.32 was scrapped on the experi- 
ence gained in R.31. 

Those were the brave days of post-war extravag- 
ance. Money was poured out and airship after 
airship, each one bigger than the last, and declared 
to be safer and less vulnerable, was built. Each one 
came to a disastrous end or was found unsuitable 
and scrapped. 

The public, still dazed by the stupendous events of 
the war years, hardly noticed the wastage of life and 
of money. 

R.33, launched in 1919, cost £350,000. Altera- 
tions cost another £30,000. In 1925 she broke from 
her mast and cost £40,000 to repair. She was 
scrapped after 800 hours in the air. She was our 
most successful airship. 

R.34, launched at the same time, and at the same 
cost, actually crossed the Atlantic in 1919 and was 
wrecked in 1921; whereupon the contract for the 
construction of her sister R.35 was cancelled after 
475,000 had been spent on her. In 1921 R.36 was 
completed at a cost of another £350,000, not count- 
ing full ‘‘ overheads,’”’ and scrapped after 97 hours 
in the air. 

The same fate befell R.37, costing £325,000. 
R.38, which cost £500,000, also completed in 1921, 
collapsed in the air, and 44 lives were lost. R.39 


was scrapped after £90,000 had been spent on her. 
R.80 cost £275,000 and was scrapped before ever 
flying at all. 

R.1o1 from first to last cost about a _ million 
pounds; and her tragedy is still vivid in the minds 
of the public. 


We are left with R.100, and it is 
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much to be hoped that she will never leave her 
shed. 

And in case it might appear that our engineering 
and aeronautical skill is inferior to that of other 
countries, it should be remembered that in 1923 the 
French lost the ‘‘ Dixmude ’’ with the whole of her 
crew of 53. It has never been discovered what 
pened to her, except that the dead body of her 
Captain was picked up in the sea. 

The great American airship ‘‘ Shenandoah "’ broke 
her back in fine weather in 1925, killing 14 of her 
crew. The Italian ‘‘ Roma’”’ crashed in flames jn 
1922, killing 34 of her men. Her sister, the 
‘“ Ttalia,”” met her fate in the Arctic. 

German airship history is one long tale of disaster 
in peace and war. No single invention or project has 
eaten up so much money or cost so many valuable lives 
with such meagre results. 

I suppose, from first to last, the British taxpayers 
have found some £10,000,000 since the war for air- 
ship construction and airship experiments. The 
thing we can do now is to cut our losses, dismantle 
R.100 and leave further experiments to the Germans 
and Americans and any other country with money to 
burn and enough to carry on with them. 

The airship has little military value, and for civil fly- 
ing is too costly and too dangerous to have any future. 

Lighter-than-air dirigibles have been abandoned by 
all the armies of the world. For naval purposes the 
Americans apparently still have some belief in them; 
but they are very vulnerable to attack by aeroplanes, 
and have the great strategic disadvantage that they are 
tied to their huge costly sheds and the mooring-masts. 
This limits the areas in which airships can be used. 
The sheds cost £220,000 to £250,000 each, the moor- 
ing-masts £70,000 each, and if the airship is caught 
in a gale or suffers accident or damage in the air and 
is out of reach of mast or shed, she is helpless. She 
cannot land in any large field, like an aeroplane in 
emergencies; or.on any large sheet of smooth water 
like a flying-boat. Her area of operations, therefore, 
for naval scouting purposes must be limited, and the 
same disadvantages apply, in a different way, to her 
use as a commercial vessel. 

Thus, an airship leaving Cardington to fly to India 
has only two places of refuge in case of trouble—the 
mooring-mast in Egypt and the shed and mast at 
Karachi, 

The wear and tear in flight is a very serious item, 
shortening the useful life, and an additional source of 
danger, as the evidence before the Court of Inquiry 
into R.101 showed; and an airship needs 100 to 150 
well-disciplined men on the ground to help her in and 
out of her shed at the terminal points. And she can 
only leave her shed in the most favourable weather. 

There is only one non-inflammable gas known that 
is suitable for airship work—helium. The supplies of 
helium are limited, and the only large quantities known 
to exist are those obtainable in the United States. 

The hydrogen usually used is highly inflammable 
and therefore dangerous, while to fill an airship with 
helium costs £40,000 each time, and there is com 
siderable loss daily. 

A 700,000-foot airship filled with helium has a useful 
lift of only 10 tons, which means that over and above 
the necessary water, petrol (or heavy oil), stores, crew, 
wireless instruments, etc., she can carry only 10 tons 
weight of cargo and passengers. 

Before R.101 plunged to her end, airships had a 
certain romantic attraction for the public. On the 
principle of keeping the people amused with circuses, 
and fed with bread, there may have been something to 
be said in defence of the policy of constructing these 
huge and unwieldy monsters, if money were unlimi 
and the Chancellor had a very large surplus and did 
not know how to use it. 
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But if there is any more money available for civil 
aviation, it had far better be spént on the more prosaic 
put well-tried heavier-than-air craft. For the money 

t.on R.1o1r alone, we could have established a 
regular service of large multiple-engined fiying-boats 
and aeroplanes carrying mails, and passengers in a 
hurry, weekly between London and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, by way of Egypt, India, and the Straits Settle- 
ments, and making the journey in ten or twelve days, 
instead of the six weeks as at present by steamer, And 
there would have been enough money over to have 
established, long ago, the Cape-to-Cairo air-mail flight, 
with feeders to East and West Africa. 

For the money spent on her sister ship, which, it 
js to be devoutly hoped, will now be taken to pieces, 
we could have established a fine air-mail service in the 
West Indies, joining North and South America; and 
a regular flight from Galway Bay across Ireland, 
England, and the North Sea to Europe. 

This latter would link up the transatlantic liner 
mail-steamers with the great European network of air- 
mail services by aeroplane extending eastward to 
Pekin. There is less romance about such services, but 
more certainty and utility. 

When the aeronautical history of Britain comes to 
be written, there is sure to be a chapter on the folly 
of pouring out millions of pounds on technically faulty 
airships with no serious future before them, while 
strictly rationing the well-tried and successful heavier- 
than-air mail services, and thus impeding the develop- 
ment of a rapid and valuable means of inter-Imperial 
communication. 

But I believe Government and Parliament have 
learnt their lesson. The public certainly has. I 
prophesy that no more of the taxpayers’ money will 
be spent on airships. 


THE CONTROLLING MINDS OF 
ISLAM—II 


MUSTAFA KEMAL PASHA 
(President of Turkey) 


By Srrpar IKBAL ALI SHAH 


USTAFA KEMAL PASHA, the President of 

Turkey, who assumed office in 1923, is a 

Moslem ruler of whom it must be said that 
none is of greater importance when the future relation- 
ships of Orient and Occident come to be considered. 
That he is a modern of the moderns is indeed most 
true, but the oft-repeated statement that he is anti- 
Moslem in the religious sense is so utterly at variance 
with truth as almost to be fantastic. 

The one possible justification for an assumption so 
tidiculous—and its grounds are of the slightest—is con- 
nected with the former dread of the Pasha that the 
Khalifate, with its endless intrigues, might, if it 
became the state religion, excite new jealousies in 
Europe and elsewhere, and render the government of 
Asiatic Turkey still more complex than nature has 
already made it. So in 1928 the Grand Assembly, act- 
ing on Kemal’s advice, passed a law’ in virtue of which 
Islam ceased to be the State religion of the republic, 
although, of course, it remains the faith of virtually 
the entire nation. 

Nor is Kemal anti-European, as legend avers. In 
November, 1928, the Assembly, by special act, estab- 
lished the use in Turkey of the European alphabet. in 
place of Turkish characters. European dress has 


largely been adopted, and education on European 
lines has been established. 


The rise of the Turkish Nationalist movement in Asia 
Minor in 1921, which brought into existence a govern- 
ment in Angora and which defeated the Greek armies 
in the autumn of 1922, culminated a year later in the 
election of Kemal Pasha to the presidency and the 
banishment of the Caliph and his family from Turkish 
territory. Kemal, the military hero of the Great War 
in Turkey, who had held together the remnants of the 
Turkish Army after the surrender of 1918 and who 
successfully carried through the hostilities against 
Greece, had always coveted a military career. As a 
boy he had abjured the priesthood, and by dint of hard 
—_ had succeeded in getting the military training he 

sired. 

Gradually he rose from one position of eminence to 
another, until, by his superior abilities, he came to be 
regarded by the entire nation as the natural leader of 
the Army. His whole life is a revelation of the signific- 
ance and example of true and unselfish patriotism, and 
the series of arduous tasks he has taken upon himself 
prove him to possess much more the stuff of which a 
Washington or a Bolivar is made than the crude and 
ambitious character of the mere revolutionary. Indeed, 
I should say that Kemal Pasha is one of the most con- 
stitutionally minded rulers at present alive, anxious in 
the cause of peace, cautious in administration and 
worshipped by his people, who discern in him the true 
saviour and guardian of his country. 

In 1918, when panic reigned, he was the one public 
man of any note who kept his head and addressed him- 
self to the rehabilitation of Turkish affairs. Modest 
and unassuming, but strong, able and clear-sighted, he 
achieved by his pious efforts for his race what assuredly 
no other man could have achieved. His statesmanlike 
endeavours not only ended in success and a good under- 
standing and a modus vivendi with the Allies and his 
neighbours, but won him the admiration of all with 
whom it was his lot to come into contact, whether 
friend or foe. 

The simplicity of the man, his personal goodness 
and kindness, and his great love for the humbler among 
his fellow-countrymen are well illustrated by a story I 
heard told of him while in Angora. He had been 
attending a review near the port of Mersina, and had 
stolen away after the proceedings, dressed in mufti, for 
a quiet walk. Climbing the hillside, he encountered a 
couple of peasants, who had that morning witnessed 
the pageant, and from whom he enquired his way. 
Falling into conversation with them, the labourers 
questioned the need for all the military pomp they 
had lately witnessed. 

‘To wear fine uniforms, Effendi, is not to be a 
soldier,” said one. ‘‘ A man can fight as well in his 
ordinary clothes, for that matter.” 

** Yet there is honour in-the soldier’s coat,’’ replied 
the Pasha, ‘‘ It gives a man a feeling of pride and 
esprit de corps. Is it not so?’’ 

‘** Perhaps, Effendi, but look how plainly the good 
President was dressed. He might have been a mere 
sergeant, or even a private.’’ 

‘* The President is a private,’’ replied Kemal quietly. 
‘* He is merely the soldier and servant of the people, 
yet he respects the badge of his public servitude.”’ 

‘* That is true, Allah be his portion,” cried the 


peasants. 

If there be a slave to duty, it is surely Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal, who toils at the work of administration from the 
moment he wakes to the moment he falls asleep. He 
is intensely interested in the new city of Angora, which 
is being laid out on modern lines, with extensive parks, 
broad avenues and handsome statues. Of one of these 
last, an amusing story is current in Angora. The 
making of images is in direct opposition to the tenets 
of the Moslem faith, and one statue of a late illustrious 
Turkish general in particular drew heated comments 
from some of the older and more conservative residents, 
because of its very modern and futurist treatment. 
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“* It is an outrage on public decency,’’ cried one aged 
member of the municipality, in the hearing of the 
President at a reception. ‘‘ It should never have been 
permitted. It is like nothing on earth.” 

** Then,’’ said the President with a smile, ‘‘ if it 1s 
like nothing on earth it is assuredly within the law, 
which is directed only against images which resemble 
things earthly.’’ 

Kemal (Ghazi, ‘‘ the Victorious,”’ his people prefer 
to call him) holds the keys of the gate between the East 
and West. Assuredly he will betray neither, for he is 
a man of both Orient and Occident, the product of the 
East’s wisdom and patience, and of the West’s system, 
industry and loyalty to high ideals. 


WHOM THE CAP FITS—IX 


OU will forgive my ignorance as regards your 

parentage, more especially as I am ready to 

admit the statement that a worthy forbear of 
your name accompanied William the Conqueror in the 
first Crusade. It is to be regretted that details are 
lacking to bridge the intervening centuries; history 
has doubtless been deprived of many ornaments of 
Fame. But, at any rate, you may claim the flattering 
unction that you were a pioneer in the deterioration 
of your sex. Intelligent, energetic, ambitious, added 
to a weird impression that you were invented to 
better mankind, Joan of Arc seemed a fitting proto- 
type! So bounteous a store of admirable qualities 
should hardly have been expended on an alien country. 
But Patriotism being a matter of expediency, you 
could hardly be expected to obliterate Self, more 
especially as your national brand offered so few 
advantages. And so it happened that you exchanged 
your native land for another where the social atmo- 
sphere, if not the political possibilities, were more 
congenial. In this respect you certainly reversed the 
order of things in that you jumped out of the fire into 
the frying pan! Still, the transfer proved eminently 
satisfactory, for, strange metamorphosis, you became 
a lady of wealth and position. But the unadulterated 
article was not to your taste, unobtrusive beneficence 
was wasted energy; Push was your motto, which you 
practised to the undoing of every imitator, past and 
present. You were on the ladder of Fame. But, as 
always happens, those who climb are apt to lose their 
heads. Indeed, you reached such heights that few 
would have regretted your disappearance altogether. 
Human weaknesses may be excused but never valued. 
A tuft-hunter by nature, you at least might have con- 
cealed your deficiency; instead of which Burke was 
your Bible, and Royalty your Religion. In short, the 
Chinaman’s worship of Buddha, compared with your 
adoration for a Peer, was mere icy indifference. 
Humour must have played you false, otherwise you 
would have laughed with others at your comical genu- 
flexions. Nevertheless, as a Society caterer you were 
certainly an unqualified success. 

But as necessary as food to existence, so was 
notoriety to your daily life, and as originality always 
attracts, you selected Prohibition as a stalking horse. 
As to the merits of your cause I will say nothing, but 
the publicity you attained was precisely to your taste. 
It is true that at the outset your guests imbibed rasp- 
berry syrup with fish and cowslip wine with the 
remaining delicacies, but as they suffered, equally with 
your popularity, you wisely altered the menu and 
preached, outside, the gospel which you failed to 
practise at home. I was so fortunate on one occasion 
to hear you propound the noble Cause you had at 
heart. But a cyclone of words does not necessarily 
produce a torrent of conviction, while as for your 
reasoning, the Frogs’ chorus in Aristophanes would 
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have delighted and persuaded your audience equally 
well, 

So far, though a social joy, you were little more 
than a public joke; your pot, always on the boil 
cooked nothing. Possibly on the political fire you 
might do better. Had it not been for your noj 
assumptions and fulsome corrections all might have 
been well. As it was, the claims of others in Parlia. 
ment were preferred to your own, with the result that 

grieved and despondent the grapes are now sour, 
May I add that your temper also appears to have lost 
somewhat of its sweetness, judging by the Homeric 
cackle which you so constantly indulge from the Back 
Bench 


I hesitate to advise, but as onlookers see most of 
the game, surely you might be better employed in a 
country where your energies are more needed and 
your Cause more acceptable. Transport the flowers 
of your fancy, therefore, to another clime. If 
fail to blossom there is always the chance that they 
may thrive, like yourself, in decent obscurity, while 
incidentally you will be the happier for attending, to 
your own business. 


ACHATES 


THE POLITICAL STRUWELPETER—6 


HEN the votes come tumbling down 
In the country or the town, 

All good little politicians 

Quickly turn to statisticians ; 

And they prove that black is white 

Or yesterday’s to-morrow night, 

But L. G. thought the better plan 

Was to support the Labour man. 

Here you see him, silly fella, 

Underneath his red umbrella. 


What a wind! He hears it roar 

Through lobby and through corridor, 

It has caught his red umbrella, 

Now look at him, silly fella, 

Half his party run away, 

The others feel they mustn’t stay. 

Up he flies 

To the skies, f 
Shouting ‘‘ That’s the way we Liberals rise !”” 
But no one heard his screams and cries. 
Through the clouds the rude wind bore him 
And the Green Book flew before him. 


Soon he got to such a height 

He was nearly out of sight ; 

Then he fell, and fell so fast 

That there was nothing left at last. 


The last thing he was heard to say 
Was ‘“‘ Tactics hardly seem to pay, 
I can’t make simple Simon see 

That he’d much better follow me 
Or show him that the better plan 

Is not to stay with Runciman.” 


The moral, then, of all this rumpus 

Is: Statesmen mustn’t box the compass, 
You can’t get back to Downing Street 
With Labour boots on Liberal feet. 


Correspondents are asked to type or to write their 
letters on one side only of the paper. Very heavy 
pressure on space compels us also to request that they 
keep their letters as short as possible. 
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AT A MOORISH CAFE CHANTANT 


By ELAINE BICKERSTAFFE 


town that was to give us shelter for the night. The 

sun still beat down fiercely upon the long, dusty 
road we had just traversed, and for a short space of 
time transformed the dilapidated white-washed houses 
ahead of us into a composition wrought in ivory, 
brilliant yet delicate, like a Persian miniature, Then 
its strength waned, and as we passed through a gate- 
way in the crumbling walls, our shadows, attenuated 
now and grotesque, rushed before us with gigantic 
strides. . 

Our hotel stood a little aloof from the native city, 
yet not quite removed from its sounds and sights. For 
as we skirted its walls, we almost stumbled over a 
beggar who lay stretched out on the ground, appar- 
ently asleep. But he stirred at our coming, and from 
the folds of his grimy djellabah stretched out a rapa- 
cious claw, whining in his harsh, guttural Arabic. 

‘“‘ Alms, for the love of Allah, alms. . . .’’ 

At the doorway of the hotel a figure in scarlet fez and 
dark blue haik sat motionless, looking like an image 
carved in wood, and painted with gorgeous splashes 
of colour. It arose as we entered and bowing low 
murmured our names softly. Such was our meeting 
with Ahmed, the hotel guide. 

As night approached a large primrose moon sailed 
up into the sky, so near to the flat roof-tops that it 
could, it seemed, be touched by merely stretching out 
one’s hand. It flooded the town with a mysterious 
radiance, and as we made our way out of the lounge, 
meaning to wander in search of adventure through the 
moon-bathed streets of the native quarter, Ahmed 
approached us with an alluring suggestion. 

‘* Will you come with me to-night,’’ he asked, ‘‘to 
a Moorish café chantant?” 


II 


We followed our self-appointed guide through 
narrow gateways and tortuous lanes with hopes set 
high. The blue and white plaster houses, veiled like 
the Eastern women from the peering gaze of the outer 
world, threw inky shadows across our paths. Here and 
there little square, cabin-like shops, often mere holes 
in the wall, gleamed faintly, their constantly flickering 
candles and tiny lamps only dimly revealing the people 
within. Tall figures in fezzes and djellabahs passed 
with slippered tread along the cobbled roadway. 
Shrouded women in white flitted by like sheeted ghosts, 
formless and featureless save for a pair of sombre eyes 
staring out from circles of kohl. The way lay past the 
intricately carved doorway of a mosque whose square- 
cut minaret climbed high up into the jewelled sky. 

We halted at last before the blind pallid walls of a 
tall house. There was little sign of life within. The 
massive cedar door remained steadfastly closed, and 
its brass knocker, fashioned in the shape of the hand 
of Fatima, gleamed brightly in the moonlight. But 
on the far side of the house there was a square patch 
of velvety blackness, which yielded silently before us 
to reveal a vault-like chamber, whose gloom was shat- 
tered suddenly by a solitary gleam of yellow light. A 
shadowy figure glided ahead, swinging a lantern of 
crude design. We followed and climbed with infinite 
caution up a steep wooden staircase that creaked and 
groaned beneath our tread like the straining timbers 
of a ship at sea. 

The steps stopped abruptly at a little balcony over- 
looking a courtyard. The feeble rays of the lantern 
were dimmed by the brighter light of the moon which 
shone upon a curtained aperture in the far corner. 


I T was late afternoon as we approached the Moorish 


From somewhere near at hand there came the sound of 
music, a little muffled. The figure ahead moved 
swiftly along and drew aside the heavy draperies. 
Before us stretched a large bare room, furnished 
austerely with patterned matting from Salli. Bare- 
footed Moors, incredibly dignified in their flowing robes 
and turbans, sat in groups cross-legged on the floor, 
some grave and rigid as statues, others chatting inces- 
santly, and now and again gesticulating with violence. 
The music ceased. At one end of the room, in a part 
slightly separated from the rest of the assembly by a 
tenuous latticed screen, sat fifteen or twenty men, 
grasping primitive instruments that might have been 
a heritage from some long dead Crusaders. Outside 
the screen their slippers of citron yellow were piled in a 
careless heap on the floor like a harvest of ripe lemons. 
‘* Welcome, honoured strangers, to my café.” 


Ill 


Lardi himself came forward to greet us, and in a 
short space of time two decrepit wooden chairs, which 
were suspended on the wall, were lowered gently, as 
if they were of fabulous worth, and we sat enthroned, 
as sovereigns might, with their subjects crouched at 
their feet. Then the music began again, weird, dismal, 
and discordant, yet gradually casting a spell of enchant- 
ment on the audience. The melancholy strains of the 
gimbri mingled with the lament of the pipes, the 
clanging of cymbals, and the maddeningly monotonous 
thrum of the tom-tom. Songs that seemed tuneless 
except for the constant repetition of the same motif, 
and almost wordless save for the eternal reiteration of 
the name of Allah, were succeeded by savage wails that 
proclaimed a victory in battle, and by a love ballad, set 
in a minor key, whose plaintive rhythm stirred up 
deeply buried memories, 

Then the spell was broken. The performers put 
down their instruments and sat drinking glass after’ 
glass of honey-sweet mint tea, looking darkly at us 
over the edge of their translucent tumblers. A few 
played chess, or a furtive game of chance with cards 
fantastically decorated with Arabic symbols. The 
stakes were low, a round perhaps of their innocuous 
drinks ; fortunes are not made and lost in Lardi’s café. 

Presently, with the mournful strains of the gimbri 
still echoing in our ears, we wandered out into the 
moonlight. This, I thought, as we turned our faces 
towards the hotel, is a fragment of the old Morocco. 
But soon, buried under a mosaic of modern design, it 
will vanish from sight. 


MOZZACINS 
By L. C. Moore 


¢ 6 $ KNOW what Red Indians wear on their feet, 
daddy.” 

That is the sort of thing I have sprung on 
me at breakfast-time. Laurence looked up from his 
egg in order to give me this tit-bit of news. 

‘* Don’t talk so much,’’ said his mother. 

Oh?” said 

‘* Yes. We're learning jography, and Mr. Blake 
told us.”’ 

** Good for him. Well, what do Red Indians wear 
on their feet?” 

** Mozzacins,’’ 

What? ”’ 

** Mozzacins.’’ 

It brightened up the breakfast table. We laughed 
heartily. 

‘* You mean moccasins, old man,” I corrected him 
at length. 

** But I don’t, daddy! Mr. Blake told us it was 
mozzacins.’’ 
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I regarded him sternly. ‘‘ Laurence,’’ I said, ‘‘ I 
know that very often when we get into an argument 
you are right, but in this case you must allow me to 
know better than you. The word is moccasins.”’ 

‘* Daddy is right, dear,’’ said Eleanor loyally. 

“« But he isn’t, mummy. Mr. Blake said mozzacins. 
They wear them on their feet,’’ he added, as though 
to settle the point. ; 

I had that awful feeling that always comes when 
one knows one is right, but can’t make the other fellow 
see it. 

‘* My boy,” I said with dignity, ‘‘ I don’t want to 
argue over this any more. The word is moccasins, 
and there’s an end to it.” : 

‘* Well, anyway, Mr. Blake says mozzacins.’’ As 
who should say, ‘‘ 1 won’t argue, but that’s good 
enough for me.” 

I felt the back of my neck getting warm, and tried 
to keep myself in hand. This was too ridiculous for 
words. I tried to maintain my composure. Yet I 
wanted to convince him. But I was getting into such a 
state that I was beginning to wonder whether he might 
not be right after all, Surely I couldn’t have been mak- 
ing a ridiculous mistake all my life. I tried to remember 
the occasions when I had used the word, and shud- 
dered to think how people must have been too polite 
to correct me. Hang Mr. Blake. 

‘* Look here, my boy,’’ I said, forgetting that I had 
told him to drop the subject. ‘‘ As soon as you get to 
school, you ask Mr. Blake the name of the things Red 
Indians wear on their feet.’’ 

** Mozzacins, Dad. I know.” 

Eleanor made an attempt to pour oil on troubled 
waters. ‘‘ Perhaps his teacher may have said ‘ moz- 
zacins,’ dear,’’ she suggested. ‘‘ Teachers do make 
mistakes, you know.”’ 

This was the limit. Just because she wasn’t sure of 
the wretched word herself, my wife must withdraw 
her support in this way. 

By now I was really annoyed. I rose to my feet. 

‘* My dear,”’ I said, ‘‘ there is a dictionary in the 
bookcase, but I simply am not going to look up the 
word. I know it is—er, moccasins. As for what you 
say about Mr. Blake, I freely admit that he may be 
wrong. But if he is, then I say most definitely that he 
is not fit to be a teacher. As he has held his post for, 
presumably, a number of years, he must know his job, 
and therefore he cannot have said—what Laurence 
says he said.’’ 

** Perhaps not, dear,’’ said Eleanor, ‘‘ but it’s time 
to go.” 

At any other moment there might have been a 
domestic scene, for I hate being shut up. But it really 
was time to go, and in high dudgeon I started the car. 
As Laurence climbed in beside me I determined that I 
— see Mr. Blake myself, and risk being late at the 
office. 

At the corner, however, we picked up our usual three 
passengers. They settled themselves, and I drove off. 

Suddenly I had an idea, I jammed on the brakes, 
— round in my seat to the trio of boys in the 

ck, 

‘** Do any of you chaps take geography with Mr. 
Blake?’’ I demanded. 

** Yes,’’ said Michael. 

“* Then ” and I caught the eye of Laurence— 
** perhaps you will tell me what Red Indians wear on 
their feet.’’ 

Without any hesitation Michael told me. 

“* Tomahawks,”’ he said. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the SatuRpAyY REvIEW are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, g King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


THE STAY-AT-HOMES 


By D. WILLOUGHBY 


HE Shuttles lived in one of those agglomerations 
known as metropolitan dormitories. When they 
first arrived, it was just a small independent town, 
described by estate agents as handy for London, and 
Mr. Shuttle had chosen it because of this handiness. 
He had no regular employment, but was understood to 
be a man of letters, and, as such, paid occasional visits 
to publishers in Bloomsbury and editors in Fleet Street. 

Mrs. Shuttle was, perhaps, the most accomplished. 
housekeeper on earth. Without apparent effort, even 
as a bride, she would make a florin go the length of 
half a crown. She had the rare double sense of finding 
the cheap and avoiding the nasty. Under her super- 
intendence, every meal was both appetizing and satis- 
fying; even breakfasts were not monotonous. Her 
rooms combined comfort and dainty prettiness. All 
the year round, she had flowers ready to be gathered in 
her little garden, yet she knew better than to set them 
in vases on her husband’s desk or in other places where 
they would have been upset by him in moments of 
affatus. She had no bother with servants, or, if she 
had, she and they were alone aware of them. 

But her chief triumph was in the nursery when the 
children came. Nursery making was not then the 
exact science it has since become, but she had a flair 
for it. Only one objection could have been advanced 
against the children’s room by a professional fault- 
finder. The place was almost too fascinating. When 
the hours came for air and exercise, the boy and girl 
never wished to budge. Quickly passing breezes, with 
no resemblance to storms, followed sometimes, but 
their gentle breath did not reach Mr, Shuttle as he 
wrote his variations on Cinderella, Beauty and the 
Beast, and Bluebeard, or strolled in meditation on his 
next chapter, puffing pipe smoke at the roses to destroy 
green-fly that was not there. 

When the boy Dennis reached five, and his sister 
Ruth was a twelvemonth younger, their mother under- 
took to give them lessons. She taught them until they 
were well launched into Latin. Music, as always in a 
literary household, was a difficulty, but in the hour after 
lunch, when Mr. Shuttle was pondering and not writing, 
he tolerated the piano’s tinkle. 

Meanwhile, the house continued to run on wheels 
which his wife, despite her new duties, still oiled, and 
Mr. Shuttle himself was not neglected. When he was 
not otherwise engaged, she was always available to 
listen to him. He never thought of joining a club. 
When he went to London on business, he invariably 
returned by an early train. 

‘* Old Jackson tried to collar me,’’ he would say when 
he came back; ‘‘ but I contrived to get away from him.” 

Then, he would beam at his wife across the sweet 
peas, electro-plate, and table linen, and she would 
signal her appreciation by beaming more. Though she 
feared a being as temperamental as an author would 
some day seek adventures, such moments reassured her. 
Coffee having been served, he would move his chair 
towards her and stroke her arm. He was a bit of an 
amorist, but Mrs. Shuttle had made him entirely mono- 
gamous. 

The district grew disagreeably suburban, yet the 
Shuttles could not bring themselves to leave. Rooms, 
garden, associations, held them in spite of changes 
beyond the walls. Besides, the new neighbourhood 
offered excellent educational facilities. There was 4 
really good day-school for the boy in the next street, 
and only three streets away was another, scarcely less 
admirable, for the girl. Mrs. Shuttle could not think 
of sending the children right away. She would keep 
them at her side as she had kept her husband. She 
wanted their home to be their Jerusalem, their song, 
their city, the centre of all their interests. Everything 
beyond it, they would rate vain and transitory. 
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Later, as the boy was leaving school and about to 
start a course of classes in engineering, held locally, 
Mrs. Shuttle knew anxiety. He was good-looking and 
his waistcoats were young mannish. For his safety, 
a sacrifice was made. Mrs. Shuttle had her drawing- 
room moved into the always vacant spare bedroom, and 
jn its place a miniature billiard table was installed. The 
purchase price came out of her personal economies, for 
her husband was having difficulties in disposing of work, 
so she went without some new hats and gowns. The 
table served its purpose. Dennis spent his evenings at 
home. Knowledge that thought was being taken for 
him conspired with comfortable chairs and good fires 
to sap his nascent energies. 

The girl, too, was growing up, but nobody was 
anxious about her. She was myopic, and when she 
took to convex glasses her plainness became pro- 
nounced and permanent. 

At nineteen, a premium was paid for Dennis to 
enter some neighbouring works. Each evening, his 
return to the nest was announced by his gay whistle 
as he hung his hat on its peg. While he pulled off 
his boots, changed his collar, and washed his hands 
and face, he used to sing. The men at the grubby 
works showed him neither deference nor consideration, 
and the bosses treated him as an incompetent and so 
inferior sort of workman. Subconsciously, he had 
always adored his home; now he was acutely aware 
of its delights. He was a good lad. The way he 
shook a wet umbrella outside the porch marked him 
as a boy out of the ordinary. 

Even at week-ends he did not wander. The young 
women whom he met at rare social functions stirred 
his imagination, but he did not follow it. They invited 
him with their eyes, yet, when his eyes responded, they 
did not move towards him. Soon, he understood that 
he must ask definitely for whatsoever he wanted of 
them. At home, it was different. There, his desires 
were anticipated. He had no habit of asking, and he 
decided that he hated asking. 

As to Ruth, she was a dutiful daughter. She under- 
stood how much her mother had done for them, and 
stayed to be her coadjutor. 

Mrs. Shuttle was very happy. Husband and 
children were wholly hers, and she had possession of 
them through her own exertions. When Dennis threw 
up his job, she merely smiled. He made himself use- 
ful in the garden, to which her strength was no longer 
equal, and he was sure to get a better post. When 
her husband ceased attempting to sell his work, she 
smiled still. Careful management could compensate 
for loss of income. For the first time in her life, she 
pronounced servants a nuisance—and dismissed them. 
She and Ruth filled the housemaid’s place. Dennis 
showed capacity as acook. Mr. Shuttle took to wood- 
carving. All looked bright. 

In 1915 Dennis fell sick. He had almost given up 
applying for posts. The few of which he had had a 
chance were in distant parts of Britain or abroad, and 
on his mother’s advice had been rejected. 

His long illness and longer convalescence saving him 
from military service, Mrs. Shuttle counted them as 
crowning mercies. Besides, the helpless man was 
again her nursling. As to Ruth, she was eager for 
war work; yet seeing how things were at home, her 
leisure for it was spasmodic. 

Dennis did not regain strength until the employment 
market was again overcrowded. His mother laughed 
down his dismal fit. ‘* You’re so useful,’’ she said; 
._ you’re saving money, and that’s as good as earn- 
ing it.” In the kitchen and the garden he was once 
More of use. 

“ Keep the home together,’’ was Mrs. Shuttle’s final 
Prayer when, a few years later, she died, as she had 
lived, surrounded by her family, and satisfied. Two 
Winters afterwards, her husband shuffled after her. At 


the end he murmured something about catching an 
early train. 


In the interval between their deaths, Ruth had 
secured a job paid on a commission basis, and, though 
rather old to start, did fairly well with it. She could 
have shifted to other territory and done better, but the 
dead and living tied her. There could be no moving 
Dennis. ‘‘ Here,’’ she reflected, ‘‘ he’s accustomed 
to things. Elsewhere, he’d feel. . . a loafer.’’ 

Her earnings kept the home. Brother and sister 
could have done little more than clothe themselves on 
the interest of the sum left by their parents. 

Ruth, of course, was out all day, and in the even- 
ings too tired to be very noticing. She was not aware 
of deterioration for a while. Anon, she made excuses. 
The garden was untidy; ‘‘ Father used to help—with 
the roses.’’ Supper came out of tins; ‘‘ Dennis knows 
I don’t mind.’’ The rooms that were not closed were 
unkempt; ‘‘ A char in the morning isn’t enough—I 
must get Mrs. Smithers to come three days a week.’’ 

Dennis vetoed the last proposal. He was obdurate 
against his sister going to that expense; grew fierce 
about it. His head and liver often troubled him, and 
Ruth decided that cobwebs were ‘preferable to his 
vexations. ‘‘ He thinks he’s being frightfully consider- 
ate for me—dear boy,” she told herself. He had a 
wretched cough, too. 

It was a long time since he had been a boy. The beard 
he had lately let grow made him look even older than 
his forty years. Something drove him once to a labour 
exchange, and the result was a few days spent in 
addressing envelopes, but his hand was shaky. He 
spoiled a lot of stationery, and next week was not 
wanted. 

** Still an invalid,’’ Ruth said, and made up her mind 
that household duties would thenceforward be his 
regular occupation. ‘‘ We couldn’t keep the home 
together otherwise, as mother wished,’’ she consoled 
herself. Yet, thinking about his life, she suppressed a 
shriek. Working hard, she gave herself little time for 
thought about her own existence. 

However, there came a certain morning in the spring 
when she determined on a half-holiday. Her character 
for diligence was established. She could allow her- 
self a plea for indisposition, and then an afternoon 
among primroses by herself. 

Ten minutes later, she repented. The only decent 
thing would be to take Dennis. On Sundays they 
took occasional trips together, she paying. They were 
not wildly enjoyable, but perhaps they were good for 
Dennis. 

She went home to fetch him. It was between one 
and two o’clock and the charwoman had gone. Dennis 
did not answer her call. After all, she might be able 
to have the afternoon alone as she had planned. 

She ascended to his bedroom, saw the door ajar, and 
entered. 

The bed was unmade; the whole place was dis- 
orderly and had a sour smell. Clothes and old news- 
papers trailed about the floor. ‘‘ I’ve neglected him,” 
she muttered as she started tidying. Wondering 
where to put things, she noticed that a cupboard which, 
she fancied, her brother ordinarily kept locked, was 
open. Ruth pushed it further open with her foot. 

She stood still for a minute or two. Then she put 
the bundle of stuff on the bed, and sat down by it, head 
in hands, for ten minutes, there or thereabouts. She 
did not move when she heard Dennis returning. 

** T didn’t mean to spy,’’ she said when he appeared. 
A bottle protruded from his overcoat pocket; a bottle 
that would in due course be added to those others in 
the cupboard . . . . if there was room for it. 

He had started at the unexpected sight of his sister. 
For a moment he flushed darkly, but, as he watched 
her, grew gentle. 

‘* | thought you knew,’’ he remarked presently. ‘* I 
thought you knew I was a drunkard, and were keep- 
ing quiet out of kindness. I’m sorry if it’s been a 
shock. I didn’t thrust it on you, but I thought you'd 
guessed. Why are you here, and at this time of day?” 
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‘ ** When do you drink—and when did it begin?’’ she 
asked hotly. 

~ Dennis was looking out of the window, and answered 
over his shoulder. 

** A little when the char’s gone. That’s why I’ve 
sometimes gone to bed when you come back from work. 
But it’s mostly at nights. I’ve been cutting breakfast 
pretty often lately, haven’t 1?” 

Ruth remained silent. She was again reproving her- 
self for having neglected brother and home. His 
voice hinted reproach or mockery. 
 “ Since you’re curious,”’ he went on, “‘ it began, a 
bit, long ago . . . . when mother stopped me taking 
those jobs after the war. Sticking about here, I had to 
get away somehow. But it was never much until 
mother died. I hadn’t the money.’’ 

** You've been spending her capital, and father’s?’’ 

** My share,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘ and it’s nearly gone. I 
shall die without liquor.’’ 

“* You’re killing yourself with it.’”’” She was angry 
at last, because he was so calm. 

** Better die happy,’’ he retorted. ‘‘ You’ve got 
your work, but haven’t you ever wanted to do some- 
thing desperate? Doesn’t the cage we're in 


** Yes: I loved it once. Home was heaven for me 
as a kid. It was so nice I couldn’t quit it; all sweets 
and cushions. Afterwards I wanted like hell to go, 
but the stickiness of the sweets stuck me to the cushions. 
I got afraid of everything real outside. I escaped... 
alcoholically, in the end. Didn’t you ever think of 
escaping ?”’ 

Ruth’s eyes were on the ragged carpet. She had 
always condemned herself as the one disloyal member 
of the family. Now, she was understanding that 
Dennis had been of one mind with her. 

** Mother used to show so plainly that it would kill 
her. if I went away and became independent,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Of course other mothers are like that, but 
they don’t make their children comfortable. Every- 
thing conspired to tie me. . . everything in me that 
was lazy and craven, as well as something decent. 
Only, I got bored now and then. Hanging about here 
wasn’t natural. I hadn’t the pluck to bolt when there 
were Opportunities, but, with a few drinks inside me, I 
could more or less sneak away. Were you never dis- 
contented ?”’ 

‘* Nearly always,’’ she answered dully, ‘‘ but I didn’t 
think of drink, and I hadn’t a heap of chances to escape. 
There was a man once. . . when the war was on. .. .’’ 

‘* Wanted to marry you? I never knew! Poor 
little Ruth !”’ 

The brother’s tone was soft and pitiful, and the 
woman felt she could be frank at last. 

** He’d lost a leg,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ I suppose 
that’s why he was interested in an ugly girl. I was 
in love .. . at least, I wanted... .’’ 

Why didn’t you?” 

** There was mother . . . all of you. . . the home 
circle round me. I didn’t know I could count on you 
as anally. Hehadawife. It mightn’t have been per- 
manent for me, but I’d have risked that gladly.” 

Dennis swung round suddenly, and she saw by his 
eyes and mouth that she had shocked him horribly. 

‘** If I’d suspected,’’ he blustered, ‘‘ I’d have killed 
him. Anyhow, thank God, mother didn’t know. . .’’ 

He went on talking, but Ruth didn’t listen much. 
She wished there had been anything in her life to be 
known. By and by she went down to the kitchen 
to make some tea. She heard Dennis turn the key in 
his door. She wouldn’t see him again that day. When 
his own money was gone, she reflected, he would spend 
on drink most of what she allowed him for housekeep- 
ing. She’d have to increase the allowance. With or 
without the stuff, he couldn’t live long. Better let 
him die happy, if there was happiness that way. 


THE FILMS 
NOT EVEN HOLMLOCK SHEARS 


By Mark Forrest 


The Speckled Band. Directed by Jack Raymond. The 
Marble Arch Pavilion. 


Somewhere Out. Directed by Frankland Rice. The Tatler 
Theatre. 


6é E was, I take it, the most perfect reasoni 

and observing machine that the world has 

ever seen . . . Holmes, who loathed every 
form of society with his whole Bohemian soul, remained 
in our lodgings in Baker Street, buried among old 
books, and alternating from week to week between 
cocaine and ambition, the drowsiness of the drug, and 
the fierce energy of his own keen nature.” This 
partial description of the famous detective is taken 
from the opening passages of an adventure which 
preceded ‘ The Speckled Band,’ the film version of 
which is now being shown at the Marble Arch 
Pavilion, by some five years; though the pipe and the 
violin are not therein referred to, the character 
emerges. 


Mr. Herbert Wilcox, who is the director of pro- 
ductions for the British company which is responsible 
for this picture, and Mr. Raymond, who directs it, 
are apparently not satisfied with the late Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s conception; they are at pains to create 
an entirely new character for whom they have cast 
Raymond Massey. This actor is the antithesis of the 
author’s hero and nothing emerges from his perform- 
ance but his own personality. They have also furnished 
the story with dictaphones, stenographers and all 
modern conveniences ; in short, they have done exactly 
what we complain that the Americans are continually 
doing, namely, ruining the story by trying to improve 
upon the author. So far have they ‘‘ improved ’’ upon 
him that, instead of the bed being clamped to the 
floor to prevent anyone moving it away from the 
ventilator and the bell-rope, whence the speckled band 
descends, they have clamped the table beside the bed; 
a proceeding which Sherlock Holmes would have 
deduced without trouble, to be a waste of good clamps. 
Lyn Harding’s performance of the villainous doctor, 
who, in spite of all the modern conveniences, still 
drives a buggy and wears a hat seldom seen nowadays 
on anyone except Mr. Winston Churchill, is most 
nearly in key with the author’s ideas, but, owing to 
the producer’s notions, is out of key with the rest 
of the cast. 


I have not had an opportunity up till now of refer- 
ring to the Tatler Theatre, which has been opened 
opposite the new Phoenix Theatre. This cinema is 
run somewhat on the same lines and at the same prices 
as the News Theatre; that is to say, the entertainment 
lasts for an hour and the pictures shown are interesting 
and instructive, rather than emotional and, perhaps, 
destructive. Last week the management revived that 
extremely well-directed short film upon Berlin entitled, 
‘The Symphony of a City’; some British producer 
should take a leaf out of the German book and attempt 
a similar picture with London as the background. 
This week ‘The Symphony of a City’ has been 
replaced by one of the Sportlight films called ‘ Some- 
where Out.’ I found this picture of various aspects 
of open-air life in America very disappointing, but 
the supporting programme which contains some 
excellent photography in Bermuda, glimpses of Rin 
Tin Tin at home, the Varsity boat race and a cartoon, 


quite worth the while of an hour. 
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THE THEATRE 
MR. MAUGHAM’S APOLOGY 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


The Circle. By Somerset Maugham. Vaudeville Theatre. 


HEN, in ‘ The Circle,’ Arnold Champion- 

Cheney says to his father: ‘‘ 1 never know 

whether you’re a humorist or a cynic, Father,” 
Clive replies: ‘‘ I’m neither, my dear boy; I’m 
merely a very truthful man. But people are so unused 
to the truth that they’re apt to mistake it for a joke 
or a sneer.’’ 

I fancy that in this reply, which itself appears to 
be both humorous and cynical, we may detect the 
Apology of Mr. Maugham. (Let me hasten to add, 
for the benefit of those whose understanding of the 
word ‘‘ apology ’’ has been confused by recent con- 
troversy, that I use it here in what my dictionary 
assures me is its primary sense of ‘‘ something spoken 
to ward off an attack; a defence or justification,’ 
and not in its secondary and more colloquial meaning 
of ‘‘ the frank acknowledgment of an offence.”’) Mr. 
Maugham is here protesting that he merely tells the 
truth, And it is, I think, worth noting that, in stating 
his apology, he is careful to resist what must have 
been a strong temptation to phrase it in a_ bitter 
epigram, and instead expresses it in a very simple, 
natural and convincing sentence. 

Of course, the reputation of a cynic and a humorist 
is not acquired without some cause. And the cause 
in Mr. Maugham’s case is that years of study of the 
men and women of this world through his peculiarly 
keen-sighted eyes have made him gently misanthropic. 
And because he is one of those comparatively rare 
persons to whom the Truth is the only thing worth 
telling, his plays are coloured with his own misan- 
thropy. They are peopled with fools, and the only 
wisdom comes from the ‘‘ cynical’? commentators 
who, like Clive in ‘ The Circle,’ are the megaphones 
through which the author speaks. The excuse for 
calling Mr. Maugham a ‘‘cynic’’ lies in the fact 
that he deliberately disregards (either because he does 
not believe in it, or because it does not interest him 
as a writer) the more attractive features of the animal 
called Man. So, also, the excuse for calling him a 
“humorist ’’ lies in the fact that his misanthropy is 
well controlled in its expression; he is no fanatic, 
filled with a burning indignation; the shams and 
follies of the world are merely facts, amusing facts, 
that require to be stated, rather than denounced. And 
so he writes about them in the form of comedy. 

When he defends himself against the mingled sneer 
and flattery which half-admiringly denounces him as 
“humorist ’? and ‘‘ cynic,’? what I think he means 
to say is simply this: that he neither sneers for the 
sake of sneering, nor jokes for the sake of joking. 
First he observes; then he cogitates; and only then 
does he put witty pen to paper. He never risks a 
joke or a sneer, careless whether it be true or false. 
In this he differs from—well, let us name no names; 
but—certain other well-known and successful play- 
wrights, who are not, perhaps, less entertaining and 
amusing, but are less matyre, less self-controlled, more 
irresponsible; whose sneers and witticisms are fired 
off recklessly, so that when they do bring down a 
bird, it is more by good luck than because they are good 
marksmen. Mr. Maugham picks out his birds and 
aims before he fires; and it is very seldom that he 
misses. 

He differs also from these younger (intellectually 
much younger) playwrights in another important 
respect. For whereas their knowledge of the world 


is strictly limited (or so one gathers from their plays) 
to that tiny, unimportant and comparatively freakish 
group which custom has decided to call ‘* smart ”’ 
society, Mr. Maugham is interested in much more 
normal types. The follies of those who dwell in 
‘** Gossip Columns ” do not amuse him; for the truth 
about them is too well known to be worth telling. 
Mr. Maugham feels no temptation to flog these dead 
asses; he prefers to expose the cloven hoofs and feet 
of clay that are concealed in less fantastic shoes. 

For instance, in ‘ The Circle’ all the characters 
belong to the social-political world, the so-called 
governing ’’ or “‘ ruling ’’ class, But the politics 
are merely the frame of the picture, just as they used 
to be the useful hobby, rather than the real profes- 
sion, of the great majority of those who dabbled 
amateurishly at governing the country and the Empire. 
The play is a ‘‘ cynical ’’ romance; and tells how the 
youthful Mrs. Champion-Cheney left her priggish 
husband and ran away with an attractive, but unfor- 
tunately impecunious, young man who had a job of 
some sort in the Malay States. She chose to do this, 
despite the awful warning provided by the disillu- 
sioned Lady Kitty, who had made the same mistake 
some thirty years before. And Mr. Maugham is 
** cynical ’’ because he leaves you with a very strong 
suspicion that this younger generation will probably 
be similarly disillusioned. Merciless is his exposure 
of the life endured by all who sacrifice the comfort 
and security of dull respectability for the glamour 
and illusion of romantic love. Whether he is right in 
his refusal to admit autres temps, autres meeurs, is 
perhaps more disputable to-day than when (in 1921) 
this play was first presented. 

The revival at the Vaudeville, though perhaps less 
satisfactory than ‘‘ distinguished,’’ with the players 
worthy of, rather than well suited to, their réles, is 
none the less a thing worth seeing. Only Mr. Aynes- 
worth is a round peg fitting exactly into a round 
hole; his performance as Lord Porteous is flawless. 
Mr. Nigel Playfair hardly realizes the textual descrip- 
tion of Clive Champion-Cheney: ‘‘ a tall man, in the 
early sixties, spare, with an intelligent, somewhat 
ascetic face ’’’! But this Dignity-and-Impudence anti- 
thesis somehow doesn’t seem to matter. Mr. Playfair 
recreates the character in his own more perky like- 
ness, and the author’s points are made as surely by 
the shorter, tubbier and less aristocratic Clive as by 
the author’s. Mr. Vosper is as unlike Arnold, 
temperamentally, as Mr. Playfair is physically dis- 
similar from Clive; but he does his best to simulate 
a priggish interest in politics and decoration, and 
again I doubt if his failure to convince us matters 
very much. And he does at least succeed in creating 
a sufficiently irritating husband for Elizabeth, to ex- 
plain why she had had enough of him within three 
years of the wedding day. The part of Lady Kitty 
is so nearly a caricature that no actress should be 
asked to ‘‘ act ’’’ it; Miss Athene Seyler has to do 
this—and extremely cleverly she does it—but the 
result is inevitable. Instead of seeing Lady Kitty 
acting her conception of herself, we see Miss Seyler 
acting Lady Kitty; the result is an amusing puppet. 
As for the young lovers, I can only deplore the ghastly 
blunder of whoever selected two delightful and 
attractive children, who are both of them at least ten 
years too youthful. It is impossible to believe that 
Mr. Peter Hannen is the manager of a rubber estate ; 
it is equally incredible that Miss Celia Johnson is a 
married woman, bored by Society. And so, instead 
of watching a new version of the triangle, and a 
repetition of the tragedy of Lady Kitty and Lord 
Porteous, we seem to be the witnesses of a delightful 
case of calf-love, with Arnold as a disapproving 
parent rather than a jealous husband. All of which 
completely disregards the point which Mr. Maugham is 
trying to make, and causes one to wonder why he 
called his play ‘ The Circle ’! 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. ‘rast 

q{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


SAMOA AND NEW ZEALAND 


SIR,—Having been for some while in Samoa, in 
1920-21, and having again visited Apia in 1923, I am 
greatly interested in the pithy, plain-put letter, in 
your issue of March 21, from the Rev. Arthur Green- 
wood of St. Alban’s, Auckland. That a New 
Zealander should write so helpfully and cordially 
anent Samoan affairs is a wholesome and hopeful 
token that well-thinking opinion there is being, at 
last, aroused to the state of things in the ‘‘ Islands.”’ 
I read Mr. Newton Rowe’s courageous and amazingly 
incisive volume, ‘ Samoa Under the Sailing Gods,’ 
shortly after it came out; and my heart warmed to 
his direct and vigorous attack on troubles which were, 
but ought not to have been. 

Upolu, Savaii and the other islands contain some 
of the finest coconut-growing soil in the Pacific. 
Barring, possibly, the Solomons alone, no other group 
within the South Sea area can reach, let alone sur- 
pass, their fertility and quality in this regard. 

And yet, despite nature’s bounty, seemingly the 
“ financial ’’ question is ever uppermost. 

The Germans, to do them justice, ruled Western 
Samoa admirably—with a mere handful of officials, at 
slight expense: and the D.H.P.G. (Deutsche Handels 
und Plantagen Gesellschaft) possessed a most profit- 
able paradise in the large coconut estates, while 
private Germans throve as independent owners on 
the smaller cacao plantations. On native lands, of 
course, coconuts are picked up as they fall; and 
either used, or sold in form of ‘‘ copra,’’ for native 
profit! There are no finer, better bred, better looking 
islanders than the Samoans. The Tongans, further 
south, are a fine, formerly warlike, brainy race. The 
Samoans are, perhaps, gentler, but even more aristo- 
cratic, in their natural bearing and outlook. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, no ill judge of men, found cordial 
friends among their chiefs: and ‘“‘ Tusitala,’’ as 
they called him, was mourned by them, at his early 
death, with a genuine affection and admiration, and 
his memory still holds. : 

Strangely ironic, is it not, that from New Zealand 
of all lands, should descend the locust-like swarm 
of superabundant officialdom, which neither natives, 
nor what white traders are left, can, I understand, 
sustain? The New Zealand “‘ old timers ’’ must have 
been as fine a set of emigrants as ever went forth 
from Great Britain: no Dominion, certainly, was built 
on better stock; thrifty, hard-working, straight- 
forward farming folks, largely. Hence, on good 
foundation, New Zealand’s own prosperity ! 

But where does thrift come in regarding Samoa? 
That is the root cause of the trouble. Too many 
— too many and too heavy taxes to support 

em. 

For example, a freshly set up ‘‘ Education Depart- 
ment,’’ with teams of teachers, and a highly re- 
munerated. ‘‘ Director.’’ And the missionaries, with 
their admirable schools, did all that was necessary, 
already ! 

A special ‘‘ Commissioner of Chinese Labour ”’ 
for the plantations, taken over, pro tem., at least, 
from the D.H.P.G., and ‘‘ run” by Government; a 
“Commissioner ’? who was always jokingly referred 
to as a former draper’s assistant, down in New Zea- 
land, and who, needless to say, knew naught about 
the simple Chinee, or the language of that hopeful 
Oriental. The ‘‘ Commissioner ’’ depended, helplessly, 


indeed, upon a young, softly spoken and gently 
mannered ‘‘ interpreter,’’ an interpreter who was near 
murdered—on an occasion which gave rise to a 
‘*‘ trial’? and condign sentences—by certain of his 
humbler fellow countrymen, the Chinese coolies. 

Also there was among many other departments 
a handsomely staffed Medical Service—Samoa is quite 
healthy and virtually immune from any sort of fever 
—and a special ‘‘ Port officer,’’ who between calls of 
the monthly steamer on its ‘* island” run from Auck- 
land, whose passengers he had to certify medically, 
spent a great part of his time perusing novels (and 
light temperance drinks) on the hotel veranda. 

Some of these things—and others—I years ago 
made public in the friendly columns of Truth. 
There was no reply to my strictures then: though I 
arranged for the publishers to send out a copy of the 
issue to the man who had prompted me to write the 
item, and who, as an old resident in Samoa, was in- 
tensely interested in, and materially a sufferer by, the 
post-war Apian situation. 

I might say that Mr. Westbrook, the Apian trader 
referred to in your correspondence, I had the pleasure 
to meet in Samoa, and got to like and know. His 
long absence from England had not made him less a 
Britisher : and he was refreshingly full of stories and 
recollections about Stevenson, and other memories of 
the good times that had been. 

How the plantations are paying now, I know 
not: but under the ‘‘ Commissioner of Crown 
Estates ’’ in my day there, what had been a rich and 
profit-earning proposition seemed almost hopelessly 
involved. Possibly the sudden retirement and de- 
parture to America for a ‘‘ health trip’’ of that 
‘* Commissioner ’’ may have cleared the atmosphere 
a bit. But still, according to Mr. Newton Rowe, the 
Rev. Arthur Greenwood, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Westbrook 
and others, dissatisfaction of a deadly sort continues 
in these once blest isles. Your Auckland corre- 
spondent asserts that ‘‘ trust will never be restored 
until Samoa is brought directly under the Colonial 
Office and its administration transferred to the hands 
of experienced men.”’ 

Nothing so beneficently revolutionary will ever céme 
to pass—unless, and until, an active, business-mean- 
ing committee is in session, and operative both in 
London and at Geneva ! Personally, if any time I am in 
London, I should be most pleased to hear discussion 
of practical proposals towards such object. 


I am, etc., 
Breck Road, Liverpool A. C. GRIEVE 


‘ WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE NAVY?’ 


SIR,—Mr. Parratt appears to have ignored the fact 
that the article to which he takes such exception was 
in fact a review of Captain Acworth’s book, and it is 
to this that he should refer for the evidence he requires. 

I am, etc., 
Your LEADER WRITER 


SIR,—I am sorry if I have miscalled Commander 
Castle, but that Jutland ceased to be a failure, as 
the Commander-in-Chief thought in 1916, and 
suddenly became a victory after the war was over, is 
so characteristically Fisherite that my mistake was, 
I submit, natural. 

I call the fallacy involved characteristic because it is 
the logical development of the theory that a fleet that 
cannot be defeated is equivalent to a fleet that is 
victorious. The Grand Fleet, it is true, lost no ships 
and hardly a man. It followed from the theory, then, 
that it must be credited with a victory. When the 
Germans escaped, Lord Jellicoe knew and confessed 
that he had failed. When the German Fleet was 
interned at Scapa he was told by his co-disciples that 
here at least was proof of his victory, for within a 
very short time the High Seas Fleet was, in fact, 
at the bottom of the sea. But does not the date make 
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the whole difference? If at sunset on June 1 the 
ravaged remnants of the British Fleet had struggled 
into Scapa and the Forth, having sunk the enemy, 
overwhelming results must have followed, for the case 
of Germany would have been, to the knowledge of 
every German, hopeless. But when the German officers 
sunk their own Fleet, beyond making their custodians 
slightly ridiculous, it left the post-war settlement 
wholly unaffected. 

But enough of the past. Your gallant correspondent 
pleads eloquently and sincerely for greater confidence 
in the Navy. But in 1914 our confidence was absolute 
—and misplaced. Commander Acworth shows that 
Whitehall has learnt nothing from our failures, and 
that. the principles which let us down have, during the 
last thirteen years, been carried to their logical and 
disastrous conclusions. Can confidence be restored 
by anything save a recantation of our heresies and a 
return to the faith of our fathers? 

I am, etc., 
A. H. POLLEN 


DUPLICITY IN POLITICS 


SIR,—To one intimately acquainted with India, its 
peoples, and their history, the “‘ revelations ”? regard- 
ing the Round Table Conference made in the Retford 
Times by Mr. M. MacDonald, M.P., display methods 
of political duplicity which are positively appalling. 
Some Indian politicians attempt to impugn the good 
faith of British Governments, for they are aware that 
good faith and straight dealing are the foundations of 
the Indian Empire which they are bent on subverting. 
But perhaps it did not require these revelations to 
reveal the character of these professional Socialist 
politicians to the acute and subtle minds of the Indians 
who attended the Conference. They probably sized 
them up! Mr. MacDonald appears to be proud of this 
‘* secret diplomacy,”’ which is only another name for 
duplicity. 

But it would not be surprising if in future Indians 
do not look to British politicians for that good faith 
and intellectual integrity which they have been accus- 
tomed to find in English officials in India. It is 
interesting to read what the Duke of Wellington, then 
General Arthur Wellesley, wrote after the Mahratta 
War of 1803: ‘‘ I would sacrifice Gwalior, or every 
frontier of India, ten times over in order to preserve 
our credit for scrupulous good faith. .. . What brought 
us through many difficulties in the war and the negoti- 
ations of peace? The British good faith, and nothing 
else.’’ 

I am, etc., 
HISTORIAN 


THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 


SIR,—The recent articles by Sir Charles Petrie on the 
‘ Problem of Disarmament’ were lucid in expression 
and extensive in treatment; but whether they will tend 
to advance the cause of universal peace, which all 
right-minded people must hope and pray for, is another 
matter. 

It appears to me that this incessant cry of ‘‘ Peace in 
our time’’ cannot do otherwise than turn men’s minds 
towards the thought of war. In these days of restlessness 
and uncertainty regarding the future, the minds of 
people require to be turned away from the thoughts of 
both Peace and War, which are in effect sisters, though 
of a different hue, so that men speak of both in the same 
breath. 

As ever, it is poor blind, stumbling England who is 
in the vanguard of the movement. It is she who is 
expected to and does make the greater sacrifices, in 
the fond belief that other nations will applaud and 
follow her altruistic endeavours. And as usual, with 
a parent’s sense of superhuman sacrifice it is the Navy, 
the first born, that is held down upon the altar of Peace 
to be the first victim for the weapon of immolation. 


And yet it is doubtful whether this naval sacrifice 
on the part of England is appreciated either by her- 
self or by those she is so willing to placate in the sacred 
name of peace. Judging by popular opinion, for what 
it is really worth, England is sadly disappointed in her 
first born, and much prefers her younger progeny to 
guard her when she takes her walks abroad. And this 
attitude is not lost upon her neighbours, who rightly see 
in her self-belauded sacrifice merely another example 
of England’s perfidious hypocrisy. And that is not 
to be wondered at when we come to consider that the 
destroyer reservations we have made regarding the 
French submarines have already raised the dormant 
jealousy of America and Japan, with whom we con. 
cluded the Heaven-born Naval Agreement barely a 
year ago. The matter is small and may well be adjusted; 
but it does show that even a treaty of disarmament may 
in effect, be the detonator to a charge of, otherwise, 
harmless gun cotton. 

It is stated, and truly believed by many, that it is the 
absolute duty of England at any sacrifice to lead and 
show the way to the rest of the world in the spirit and 
accomplishment of disarmament. But the dangers are 
many and it is well to look far ahead before we take the 
fateful plunge into the darkness of altruistic oblivion. 

Are we to beat all our swords into ploughshares 
and leave no single stand of pikes, while our neighbours 
all remain girdled for battle? Even if we do not go 
to the full extent of this madness, is it wise to go into 
council with nothing wherewith to bargain; because, 
forsooth, we have cast our arms away as an earnest 
of our entirely peaceful intentions? What authority 
could we show to turn men’s minds towards our peace- 
ful views, when all authoritative power had passed from 
us? Power and force still hold authority among men, 
and the day is yet far distant when the lion and lamb 
can safely become good bed-fellows. 

I am, etc., 
C. Caste 

Ealing (Commander, R.N., Ret.) 


JOHN CLARE 


SIR,—In reference to the query raised by Mr. A. H. 
Rowland regarding the possibility of John Clare 
having read Goldsmith’s verse, I am in a position to 
state not only that Clare knew his Goldsmith well, 
but the particular edition of the ‘‘ Poems’’ he used. 
The ‘‘ Goldsmith ” once housed on Clare’s shelves 
was the edition published by John Sharpe, London, in 
1826. The book was printed by the Whittinghams 
and was illustrated by some charming copper-plates 
designed by Westall (dated 1827 !). 

I do not, however, feel that Clare was guilty of 
plagiarism in this instance. His love for home (and 
his not unnatural wish to die there) was too deep- 
rooted and sincere for there to be any need to copy 
another’s sentiments. Further, I might suggest that 
the edition used by Clare was not published till some 
six years after the issue of Clare’s own poem, but I 
do not attach much significance to this, as there is 
nothing to show that Clare had not read Goldsmith 
in other and earlier editions. Curiously enough, there 
was no ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ included in Clare’s 
library. 

I am, etc., 


Leamington Spa H. T. Kirsy 


CATHOLICS AND INFALLIBILITY 


SIR,—There have been two contemporary Popes. 
Was each infallible, and did each possess the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven? 

Are there not instances where one infallible Pope 
has contradicted and condemned the teachings of an- 
other infallible Pope ? 

I am, etc., 


East Dulwich, S.E. Joun T. Purcett 
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NEW NOVELS 


By H. C. Harwoop 


Father. By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.’ Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Men Dislike Women. By Michael Arlen. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 


Happiness. By Cosmo Hamilton. Hutchinson. 


7s. 6d. 
Flesh and Blood. 
7s. 6d. 


Imagine a Man ina Box. By H. Russell Wake- 
field. Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 


HAT, after all, as Herbert Spencer said to 

the sea lion, is reality? My own life to me 
is essentially and heartfully real. To review books, 
occasionally to read them, and a little golf on fine 
week-ends . . . that is the stuff. Others may have 
more sensational lives. They plunge, for instance, 
beneath ice fields to a pole, or peddle liquor in Chicago, 
or write sonnets, or clean windows. Their activities 
appear to be slightly eccentric. What is wanted is the 
solid Yorkshire pudding of the life led by me, beside 
which all the rest is suspect. For this, among other 
reason, I prefer the author of ‘ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden,’ who writes about things I under- 
stand, to Messrs. Arlen and Hamilton, who write about 
things I do not understand. Of course, that may be 
because I am inexperienced. Still, ‘ Father’ is 
emotionally effective and logically coherent. The two 
books with which I have ventured to compare it are 
inferior, not in wit, but in design. They refer, any- 
how, to a state of society that never existed on sea 
or land, whereas ‘ Father’ refers to the sort of thing 
that every morning bashes in your face. The compli- 
cated eroticism of Messrs. Arlen and Hamilton seems 
less worthy of notice than the simple—and innocent— 
lusts implicit in this ‘ Father.’ So I like ‘ Father ’ 
very much indeed. It seems to me more real. 

The heroine of ‘ Father,’ this absurd Jennifer, 
was a silly and stocky woman in her thirties who 
escaped from the influence of a distinguished father to 
refuge in an obviously insanitary cottage. The oppor- 
tunity was given to her by her father’s second 
marriage, and having a little money of her own she 
got away. This marriage collapsed, and Jennifer went 
back to look after things. Meanwhile, despite her 
deficiencies, she had upset, terribly upset, the com- 
posure of the local vicar, and made herself thoroughly 
unpopular with Alice, the vicar’s sister. A happy 
ending is rather jerkily attained. 

What a good book it is, this ‘ Father’! With what 
suavity people are put in their place, and with what 
strong certainty the plot is developed. As a man I 
slightly resent the fact that of the three chief males 
two are indescribably brutal and the third is a mental 
defective, pattable but contemptible. The women, 
however horrid they may be, and Alice was horrid, 
are explained, but the men are just left to their nasty 
selves. But it is a good book. There is hardly a 
detail that one would not like to read over and over 
again. 

‘Men Dislike Women’ does not quite live up to 
its title. Why not? The answer must be that men— 
the men of whom Mr. Arlen is writing—despise 
women, but like them all too well. They want an 
escape from reality, but instead only get a smudge of 
rouge on their inquisitive lips. A romantic fuss is 
made about Saint Cloud’s visit to the States, and the 
relations of the sexes there are exposed to some 
shrewdly cynical criticism, but in the issue André, as 


By John Brophy. Dent. 


any intelligent reader would suspect after page 7, 
marries Marilyn. A study in sex antagonism Mr. 
Arlen has been too cautious or too cynical to write. 
We have in its place the sort of thing that Mr. R. W. 
Chambers was doing a quarter of a century ago. It is 
all very smooth and sweet and quietly daring, but 
sheerly cosmetical. What reality lay behind it is 
covered up. To the wit wherewith Mr. Arlen seeks 
to draw attention from the excellences of his style 
sufficient credit can with difficulty be paid. 

The sort of unrelationships that Mr. Arlen’s char- 
acters got themselves into, Mr. Hamilton tries to 
explain. ‘ Happiness’ begins with a typist offering 
to be a co-respondent, and ends with the words: ‘‘She 
flung her arms wide open with a great flood of tears. 
He stared at her for a moment, hardly able, hardly 
daring, to believe, and then fell on his knees at her 
feet. And with a sob like that of a small boy he put 
his head on her breast.’’ 

In between is something solid and good. Together 
with much cheap romance and cheaper satire Mr. 
Hamilton presents a personal intrigue that frequently 
reminds one of the difficulties of real people. And 
then, again, what is reality? Perhaps the characters 
in such novels as this might be met with, and ‘ Hap- 
piness,’ be not unfairly described as a midsummer 
night’s dream. But I think not. What I suspect is 
that much ado is being made about nothing. 

Mr, Brophy explains a murder, and not quite well 
enough. The crimes that are made interesting by 
verbatim reports are rarely exalted by any dignity of 
the criminal. In ‘ Flesh and Blood’ the murderer 
is a man of some distinction, as indeed is the victim. 
Everybody is rather important. And the murder itself 
is done with something of an air. But in their 
behaviour these people never rise above the—shall 
we say?—Seddon class, and the delicacies of the 
criminal are too soppy with blood to be esteemed. 
Murder is a filthy business. It may be committed for 
the most excusable of motives, but it is foul. And I 
rather resent the sweep of Mr, Brophy’s whitewash 
brush. Cannot a nice man, then, commit a murder? 
Yes, but if he does he ceases to be nice. 

Or, to put it another way, Mr. Brophy has succeeded 
in saying in terms of flesh and blood how Stephen Gage 
could behave as he did, but has missed the spiritual side 
of it. Gage might have taken in others with his 
sophisms, but not himself, and his suicide does not 
excuse his crime. An interestingly disagreeable book, 
this, however; would we had more of this intellectual 
calibre. 

‘ Imagine a Man in a Box ’ begins with two stories— 
it is a collection of short stories—that are only toler- 
able because they are reminiscent of Villiers de 1’Isle 
Adam at his worst. After that one has Mr. H. R. 
Wakefield, and at his best. Things happen in houses 
because they happened there long ago, and a black 
shadow falls from the past upon the present. There is, 
moreover, ‘ Damp Sheets,’ a short strong tale of which 
we have, alas, too few. And there is ‘ Frontier 
Guards,’ which ends thus: ‘\‘ What’s the matter, 
Wills,’ asked Brinton, ‘ can’t you find the keyhole?’ 
As the figure still remained motionless, Jim Brinton 
lit a match and peered forward. And then he reeled 
back. ‘ Who in God’s name are you?’ he cried.”’ 

Very nice, very nice indeed, but after all I look back to 
the author of ‘ Elizabeth anf her German Garden ’ for 
reality. Her problems are real. The rest are solved 
at Reno or by a dash of holy water. Elizabeth begins 
where divorce and exorcism end. But what is reality? 
To ask that is surely unfair. 


{ A number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
too late for adjudication. Competitors are asked to 
note the closing dates of the competition and to 
post their solutions in good time. 
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REVIEWS 


LOCKHART’S LEGACY TO CRITICS 


Lockhart’s Literary Criticism. With Introduc- 
tion and Bibliography by M. Clive Hildyard. 
Blackwell. 6s. 


T is not the biographer (and son-in-law) of Sir 

Walter Scott, but the contributor to Blackwood, and 
the editor of the Quarterly from 1825-53, that Miss 
Hildyard enables us to re-examine by this resurrection 
of his literary articles in two great Reviews of a 
century ago. Both journals of that date, though happily 
still famous and flourishing, have long had a past to live 
down from their connexion with the invective school of 
criticism, and from the legend which has connected them 
with the abuse of many and the death of Keats. The 
editress, then, of Lockhart’s critical journalism has 
still to reckon with this legend, and to find what defence 
she can against a hoary charge. She attempts a partial 
acquittal, one point alone of which need concern us here. 
After remarking the well-known effect of political 
partisanship on the literary critics of that day, she adds : 
‘*We must remember that it was an age of personalities, 
when ‘ the author was nothing—the Reviewer every- 
thing,’ and when . . . the critic assailed the individual 
rather than the party and succumbed to bias.’’ Pre- 
cisely because the youthful Lockhart did so succumb he 
‘was, in the strict sense, a journalist; for, while the 
journalist is rightly of his age, the critic ought to be 
above it. Lockhart’s criticism was _ superlative 
journalism ; but did it reach the repose of fine literature ? 

To-day, when we have changed all that, we must 
admit the opposite vice : a watery kindness, a cowardly 
evasion of definite opinion, a capitulation to private 
acquaintances, a critical timidity to speak out. If you 
miss in these articles adverse judgments, if you find me 
afraid to blame or to praise, beware of crediting this 
to the charity and loving-kindness of the writer! 
Suspect rather a corruption of the conscience disguised 
as tenderness of heart. The Saturpay Review made 
its reputation by being no respecter of persons. Its 
readers, then, have not merely the right but the duty 
to complain should they find here the criticism that can 
be purchased anywhere for sixpence. Miss Hildyard’s 
admission of Lockhart’s surrender to the temptation of 
that age must touch the conscience of every critic of 
to-day who studies criticism intelligently. 

Lockhart’s criticism was the best that current journal- 
ism can give. It is still alive; it still illuminates; it 
is written in excellent English ; it was well worth reprint- 
ing; but it comes from the quick intellect rather than 
from the brooding imagination, and its rhythm is too 
rapid, its tone too assertive, its note too staccato to be 
considered fine, as distinguished from honest, prose; 
for, while journalism is content to be forcible and lucid, 
prose begins only when the thought rises into meditation 
and when the movement is sufficiently slow to dissolve 
into a melody its time-beats. The rhythm should touch 
the feelings while the reasoning convinces the mind. 
Hawthorne had the secret of this meditative music, and 
beside any page of Hawthorne’s the most brilliant of 
Lockhart’s pages glares like an arc-lamp against the 
evening sky. With this reservation, Lockhart’s 
criticism, though exclusively addressed to the mind, can 
be enjoyed to the full; for how much virtue must there 
not be in writing that is journalistic, but not ephemeral ? 

Both as journalist and as editor he was of first-rate 
quality. When, with the reckless cut-and-thrust of his 
Blackwood articles behind him, he became editor of the 
Quarterly at the age of thirty-two, he buttoned his point 
and blunted his edge to suit his more urbane position. 
From being the worrying contributor he became the 
worrited Chief, anxious, too, over his son Walter : 


' Over wearied, over worried, 
Over Crokered, over Murrayed, 
Over Southeyed, over Waltered, 
Fain I would that I were altered, 


is the pathetic fragment that his biographer recovered, 
for editors are not necessarily people with a pigeon. 
hole instead of a heart. Lockhart was not patient with 
querulous contributors; he could even amend articles 
to the satisfaction of their authors! Beside that miracle 
we scarcely wonder that, when a contributor himself, he 
could ‘‘ write agreeably on Greek literature, Deer Stalk. 
ing, German Watering. Places and Dry Rot,’ and 
thought nothing of thirty-two columns of Blackwood as 
an ordinary day’s work.’’ The explanation of this feat 
may have been that he was over-liberal in quotations, 
but far be it from lesser men to pluck even one laurel 
from his honest brow ! 

His good work lends itself to brief quotation, which 
the best prose is woven too carefully to do. Lockhart 
is nowhere better than on Cobbett or Johnson, Borrow 
or Walter Scott: all, the reader will observe, honest, 
downright, sensible and prejudiced beings as Lockhart 
was himself. With the poets and with the novelists 
it was hit or miss with him, and, on the balance, his 
misjudgments were few, his share in the denigration of 
Keats excepted. A taste of his quality is given easily, 
Against blank verse: 


Assuredly Milton’s success is rather fitted to create 
despair than to induce attempts at imitation. 
Of Borrow’s ‘ Gipsies of Spain ’ : 
‘ Nothing more vivid and picturesque than many of its 
descriptions of scenery and sketches of adventure : nothing 
more weak and confused than every attempt either at a 
chain of reasoning, or even a consecutive narrative of 
events that it included. 
Again : 
Boswell was perhaps more utterly devoid of some of the 
most important requisites for biography, in regard to such 
a subject as Dr. Johnson, than any other author of his 
class whose performance has obtained general approba- 
tion. Never did any man tell a story with such liveliness 
and fidelity and yet contrive to leave so strong an 
impression that he did not himself understand it. This is, 
in one view, the main charm of the book. 


Lockhart proved Dr. Johnson himself to have been 
in the wrong about the supposed limitations of pastoral 
poetry; nor are these quotations, which could be 
increased from almost any page, the high lights on a 
dull background. Lockhart kept a high level, and the 
passages here taken from his letters and from his early 
and latest works show that he had a good style by 
natural instinct and sound scholarship. For a man 
who wrote so much, his stale phrases are few. It is 
not, in fact, the merits that Miss Hildyard claims for 
him that need to be qualified, but rather the class to 
which these very merits belong. In his own rank he 
was first-rate, but his rank is not the first rank in 
criticism. People still need the poet’s reminder that 
‘* That which is not highest may yet be high.’’ 

Below the highest tract of summer-pasturage on the 
Italian side of the Alps there is another, which runs 
between this summer-pasture and the enclosed meadows 
below. Readers of Samuel Butler’s delightful ‘ Alps 
and Sanctuaries ’ will remember that the Italians have 
two names for them. We are less happily provided 
with terms for the dividing line between literature and 
journalism. Journalism is exciting: the paths of 
literature are peace. Nevertheless the good critic, like 
the good Italian cow, can distinguish between these 
different kinds of pasture, and Lockhart himself must 
have known that his best work of all was in biography. 
Because he had a hard, clear mind he still makes 
brilliant reading, and this excellently edited collection of 
his articles and critical asides was well worth the pains 
that its compiler and publisher have honourably spent 
upon it. The articles themselves are surprisingly brief. 
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ADVENTURE AND ARABIA 


Alarms and Excursions. By Bertram Thomas. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


RITERS on Arabia may be divided into three 

classes: the very learned and slightly indiges- 
tible, the shallow and sensational, and the informative 
and readable. There is an abundance of the first 
two kinds, but it is, fortunately, to the last category 
—the category of such men as Burton and Palgrave— 
that Mr. Bertram Thomas should be assigned. 

The author of this book, now famous by reason 
of his recent traversing of a hitherto uncrossed 
desert, and the largest section of unexplored territory 
in the world—the Great Southern Desert, or Rub‘ al 
Khali, of Arabia—has spent the last fifteen years in 
various parts of Arabia. He went to Mesopotamia 
as a soldier, remained there after the war as a Political 
Officer, was transferred to an administrative post 
jn Trans-Jordan in 1922, and from 1925-1930 was 
Prime Minister to the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, 
the little-known south-eastern corner of Arabia. 
During these years he not only gained an inner 
knowledge of tribal Arab life granted to few Euro- 
peans, but he also enjoyed—the word is strictly 
accurate—adventures of an unusually exciting sort. 

The adventures related in this book spread over 
some dozen years. They are five in number, and 
deal respectively with the author’s rounding up in 
1919 of an old marsh sheikh, who, alone in Mesopo- 
tamia, had remained unsubmissive to British arms, 
with his being hemmed in during the 1920 rebellion 
against the British, and his rescue by aeroplane, with 
some camel journeys that he took, in the course of 
his official duties, in remote Oman, with an expedi- 
tion, undertaken in the summer of 1930, in con- 
junction with the British Navy, against a rebel chief 
in the gaunt peninsula of Musandam, on the Persian 
Gulf, and finally, with some of his experiences and 
discoveries during his first journey along the south- 
eastern borderlands of the Rub‘ al Khali—a journey 
for the most part over country hitherto absolutely 
unknown to Europeans. 

The whole volume, which has illustrations of pecu- 
liar interest and variety, makes fascinating reading. 
There is no attempt at the striving after effect which 
has marred so many post-war books upon Arabia, 
no sensational ‘‘ sheikh-stuff ’’ (no mention, even, of 
a white woman except Queen Victoria), no patron- 
izing or idealizing of the Arab. Instead, a modest 
recital of really stirring experiences, an unflagging 
interest in, and unconcealed, if unexaggerated, ad- 
miration for those numerous Arabs still quite or 
almost untouched by Western civilization, a sense 
of history, perspective, and balance very rare in 
Englishmen whose lot is cast in any particular part 
of Arabia, and an exploring determination to put 
uncharted places upon the map of the world, Learn- 
ing and adventure can seldom have been so well 
combined. Placed in Arabia to ‘‘ do his job,’’ Mr. 


Thomas stayed to study and admire. As Sir Arnold 


Wilson says in his admirable Preface to the book : 
“Such men more often than not begin as students 
and scholars, and develop into true ambassadors 
from the West to the East.’’ 

There is in these pages not a trace of the shallow 
enthusiasm or cynicism which frequently overtakes 
the European in close contact with the Arab. 
Nor is there mention, except by implication, of 
the author’s courage. That he had an uncanny 
knack of gaining the Arab’s respect is obvious, but 
religious fanaticism—and, generally speaking, the 
more remote the district in Arabia, the more the 
danger of fanaticism—is no respecter of persons. 

reats were uttered against him, and bullets did fly. 
Yet after a short time, whether in Shatrah, in Iraq, 
or Musandam, in Trucial Oman, he seems to have 


made friends again of his foes—a very remarkable 
achievement. 

Probably the most popular section of the book will 
be that entitled ‘ War Drums in Musandam,’ an — 
amazing story (actual and entirely new history, 
rather), written manifestly while on the spot, of the 
capitulation, after naval bombardment, of some ex- 
tremely wild men on the fringe of the Muscat State. 
It is a first-rate piece of description. Into this story, 
incidentally, the author works an engaging theory 
that Musandam, the land of the Shuhites, was the 
scene of Job’s trials. The word ‘‘ Shuhite ” is, of 
course, preserved in the Book of Job (‘‘ Eliphaz the 
Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the 
Naamathite ’’); and this ingenious localization of a 
man whose habitat is frequently imagined to have 
been hundreds of miles from Oman is certainly worth 
the study of experts. 

Enough has been said to indicate that this book 
contains most notable matter. Placid but stimulating 
commentary is blended with dramatic narrative, and 
many rarely known details are set out and illumin- 
ated. If, for instance, you would know the best 
way in which to eat locusts or shark, or the taste 
of fish-fed oxen, or the Omani method of curing 
snake-bite, or the Arab mode of singing—these and 
a hundred curious facts you will find written down 
in this book. KENNETH WILLIAMS 


A SPOTLIGHT ON PARLIAMENT 


A Hundred Commoners. 
Joseph. t2s. 6d. 


KETCHES of our Parliamentary personalities are 

of two kinds, pasquinades or appreciations, and Mr. 
Johnston’s book belongs to the latter class. He has 
taken a hundred members of the House of Commons, 
almost at haphazard, and examined them with the in- 
sight of a close student in the Press Gallery, and the 
concentration of a philosophical and scholarly mind. The 
sketches, with photographs, appeared in the Yorkshire 
Post during a period of two years. Mr. Baldwin in an 
agreeable preface says the author is a true friend to his 
subjects, for ‘‘ though gentle in the use of the scalpel, 
he is candid.’’ It is a candour which his subjects need 
not fear, and from which some of them might well 
profit. 

The drag net could as easily have brought up another 
hundred or two, and been equally interesting. Having 
spent a good deal of time in observing it, my tendency 
no doubt may be to think this world more interesting 
than it really is; but here surely is the proof, to those 
who find the proper study of mankind is man, that it 
is a world with a good deal of fascination. Under our 
system the people who are thrown up by the polls are 
either typical or exceptional. Mr. Johnston frankly 
avows that his sketches are made from observance of 
the behaviour of his subjects in Parliament, and though 
no doubt he knows some of them, he does not claim 
that they are complete character sketches based 
on personal knowledge. Even so, his perspicacity 
in most cases gets very near the secret of the person- 
ality. He adds something of his own—a peculiar 
interest in the range and quality of the human voice, on 
which he has also written in a previous book entitled 
‘ Westminster Voices.’ 

The only blot on the book is that there is no index, 
and it is really necessary to doa little grouping. So, to 
glance first at the Younger Tories, here is Oliver 
Stanley, ‘‘ cool, slow, and deliberate,’’ with brains, 
character and political interest, imbued with new ideas ; 
and Lord Hartington, ‘‘ a Cavendish who has a gift of 
brightness!” Harold Macmillan, alas, though he 
figures here, was defeated—he is an enthusiast who does 
not enthuse; Robert Boothby is an analytical thinker ; 
John Buchan adds success as a speaker to his author- 


By James Johnston. 
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ship, having discovered how to conserve ‘‘ the grand 
style ’’ and yet be modern; and Oliver Locker-Lampson 
is of a brooding, reflective nature, with a capacity for 
righteous anger. The author acknowledges Walter 


Elliot’s great gift of persuasion, though he does not 


admire his speeches. He points out that Ormsby-Gore 
ought to have been in the last Cabinet, in thinking which 
he is not alone. 

In the van of the older Tories is Colonel Gretton, a 
Die-Hard of cool tenacity, offering his opponents a 
mechanical resistance. As a foil, Lord Brentford is just 
etched in as a bright, vigorous challenging Die-Hard, 
removed to another sphere. Major Jack Hills is the 
man of feeling, of wide sympathies and knowledge, 
growing ‘‘ mellower,’’ but surely he always had the 
mellow outlook. Commander Bellairs, an exquisite, 
a man of parts and precision, and a literary quality. 
Sir Kingsley Wood stands for efficiency and good 
nature. Lord Winterton, bold, provocative, interest- 
ing, but with little faculty for conciliation. Lord Hugh 
Cecil, the over-subtle mind, by religion moved to rare 
eloquence. Sir Henry Page Croft, a jaunty zealot, 
extravagant in phrase, yet dyed in conviction. A. M. 
Samuel—* Arthur Michael,’’ his mind almost too full of 
business, finance, art and letters, but a good adminis- 
trator withal. Sir Edward Hilton Young—not, of 
course, an older Tory, though an experienced Parlia- 
mentarian—one of the truest thinkers, with felicity and 
distinction. Austin Hopkinson, a little lonely in his 
intellectual austerity, with a moral enthusiasm some- 
times disconcerting to others, and unexpected humour. 
Sir Charles Oman is here, the breezy historian ; and one 
or two others of a certain cultured circle might well have 
kept him company, like Sir Philip Pilditch, or Vaughan- 
Morgan. 

The Liberals are scanty, reflecting their present pro- 
portions in the House, and it is to be noted that Mr. 
Johnston has avoided all front bench men. So there 
are no Lloyd Georges, Runcimans, or Donald Macleans, 
or any ex-Cabinet Ministers on the Conservative side. 
A few Labour men, however, have become Ministers 
since his list was made. Among Liberals is Sir Tudor 
Walters, who can combine intimate knowledge with 
lucidity and charm of manner; Ernest Brown, with 
stores of knowledge, a doughty platform speaker who 
set himself successfully to win House of Commons 
esteem as well; and Sir Archibald Sinclair, with his 
gallant style and pleasant humour. 

Labour affords many examples, Wedgwood Benn in 
the foreground, once as a guerilla quite a Prince Charm- 
ing, and now winning his way to impressiveness under 
the Indian troubles. Vernon Hartshorn, the states- 
man of the coal industry; Tom Johnston, with some- 
thing of dry hardness in voice and personality; John 
Lawson, the miner, whose pitiful sincerity can be 
touched to a noble rage; Dr. Dalton, fluent, informed, 
energetic, with an absence of “‘ fineness ’’; William 
Graham, a political drill sergeant of facts and figures ; 
Lord Ponsonby, a sincere iconoclast with the air of 
nobility ; Dr. Shiels, ‘‘ it’s dogged as does it ’’ ; George 
Lansbury, some brawling propensities, with an un- 
usually warm heart. In denying weight to Commander 
Kenworthy the author, I think, is not fair. James 
Maxton, of course, is a good study—everyone succeeds 
with him because nearly everyone likes him—the 
** preacher in goatskin,’’ mounting the barricades with 
a jest on his lips, an earnest ‘‘ Pirate of Penzance.’’ 

Here are lawyers, presenting interesting contrasts, 
and last, but not least, the ladies. Miss Susan Law- 
rence as Meg Merrilees on the blasted heath (in 
occasional mood), is not far from the Duchess of Atholl, 
in whom grace dwells; Miss Ellen Wilkinson, an 
intrepid perky spirit, confronts Lady Iveagh, imbued 
with natural dignity ; Lady Astor, for all her liveliness, 
is a good House of Commons woman, while Miss 


Bondfield has never quite been able to get away from 
the platform. 


A. P. NicHoLson 


AN INGENIOUS HYPOTHESIS 


The Record of the Loved Disciple. By E. §S, 
Hoernle. Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 


N very early times the title of ‘ The Spiritua 

Gospel ’ was applied to the Gospel according to St, 
John, and there is much in it that appeals to the type 
of mind which is sometimes called ‘‘ mystical.” For 
example, in certain parts of the Gospel, crude Jewish 
apocalyptic ideas about a material resurrection and the 
visible coming of Christ on the clouds of heaven to 
judge the world, are abandoned in favour of something 
belonging to an entirely different universe of discourse, 
Instead of resurrection and the future life, we have the 
idea of an ‘‘ eternal” life, which can be shared even 
now by the believer. Instead of the visible advent of 
Christ, we have the invisible coming of His Spirit into 
the hearts of men ‘‘ to guide them into all truth,’’ while 
the judgment of the world and of the individual is here 
and now. Furthermore, the Gospel in certain passages 
represents the knowledge of Christ and the discerning 
of His sonship to God, as being the product, not of 
conviction wrought by supernatural marvels, but as 
coming as a sort of inner revelation to those who try 
to obey Him. Such ideas as these have commended 
this Gospel especially to those believers for whom the 
basis of Christianity is an inner experience rather than 
a series of past supernatural events, or a present 
supernatural institution. The Cambridge Platonists of 
the seventeenth century, for example, drew their 
inspiration from this Gospel, as did Frederick Denison 
Maurice in times nearer to our own. 

And yet, indissolubly united, as it would appear, 
with this material is an entirely different strand of nar- 
rative. Instead of eternal life you get the crudely super- 
naturalistic raising of Lazarus; instead of the idea of 
present judgment you get a saying about the dead in 
their graves hearing the voice of the Son of Man; and 
besides this there are miracles from the other Gospels 
retold in versions which deliberately, and even fan- 
tastically, enhance the supernatural element. 

What is one to make of this curious mixture of 
spirituality and materialism? The problem must puzzle 
even the most casual student of this enigmatic 
Gospel. 

Mr. Hoernle, in his very interesting book under 
review, analyses the Gospel into two separate narratives 
interwoven by a subsequent editor. These two distinct 
sources were : 

1. The Record of the Loved Disciple—‘‘ an eye- 
witness of certain phases of the ministry, whose aim 
was to reveal the character of Jesus—what He was, 
rather than what He did.’’ 

2. A Gospel ‘‘ according to St. Philip ’’—‘‘ the 
theme of which is that Christ revealed His divinity by 
an incessant exhibition of miraculous power, culminat- 
ing in the stupendous feat of raising a man four days 
in his grave. In short, the writer’s aim was to show 
us what Jesus did, rather than what He was (in His 
human aspect at least).’’ 

This thesis Mr. Hoernle works out with considerable 
ingenuity; and if the theory seems revolutionary, it 
has been framed to explain facts which hitherto do not 
seem to have been explained satisfactorily. 

J. C. Harpwick 


DIANA OF POITIERS 


The Moon Mistress (Diane de Poitiers). 
Jehanne d’Orliac. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


HE fact that the Frenchman is an unflagging 
propagandist appears, not without a certain wry 
humour, in Jehanne d’Orliac’s biographical handling 
of Diane de Poitiers—the lovely, if mature, favourite 
of Henry II of France. Allusions to the chaste 
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goddess of Ephesus—in which the analogy suggested 
by identity of name would .seem to be pressed 
perilously far—crescent moons, and the entwined D’s 
which decorated the royal liveries, have their part in 
joo pages of rather febrile enthusiasm. Enthusiasm 
which would appear to have been aroused, in the 
main, by just those adroit, self-centred, chillsome 
qualities in Diane that to the English mind go a 
long way towards dimming her allure as one of the 
enslavers of famous men. We are told of the icy 
baths and excursions in the morning twilight which 
preserved her fortune by preserving her face; of the 
State appointments which were under her hand, the 
palaces and pleasure grounds which she put by against 
a change in the kingly office; and of the subjugation 
which she succeeded in effecting of the legitimate 
consort—the round-eyed woman with “‘ olive-green ”’ 
complexion and beautiful ankles who, if we may para- 
phrase Professor Saintsbury on Rousseau, originated 
the side-saddle and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
And all culminates in a magnificent apostrophe : ‘‘ She 
is a Great Lady of bygone years, to whom the present 
times are indebted for a great example of energy, 
a great heritage of Beauty, which exalts France, of 
which she is one of the most certain glories.”’ 

The land of Jeanne d’Arc, of Racine, of Pasteur, 
must be allowed to be best judge of what exalts it; 
for it is a poor nation that does not recognize its 
own glories. At the same time, the reader will find 
in France’s methods as regards those of its giddy 
daughters whose names belong to history something 
starkly akin to Catherine de Medici’s tactics in the 
matter of her Flying Squadron” of lightsome 
beauties—an unofficial diplomacy, based on a low 
estimate of human nature, by which even the most 
inconsiderable thing is attempted to be turned to 

ofit. 

P iere and there are points of interest. As, for 
instance, that Diane, in matters of religion, ‘‘ led the 
campaign of uncompromising reaction ’’—‘‘ in two 
years there were four hundred and _ thirty-nine 
sentences for heresy, and sixty executions.”’ And the 
fact that the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries knew 
feminism! Indeed, the epoch which produced Jeanne 
d’Arc, Isabella of Castile, Anne de Beaujeu, the first 
and second Marguerite de Navarre, Jeanne d’Albret, 
Elizabeth of England, Mary Stuart and Catherine de 
Medici should come in handy to modern femininity 
as evidence of the spirit and capacity of the sex. 

But as a whole the production is disappointing ; 
not only from a complete lack of style, but from 
failure to gratify the child in the reader—the story 
is not told interestingly.” 

E1Leen Hewitt 


UNECONOMIC AUSTRALIAN 
HISTORY 


An Economic History of Australia. By Edward 
Shann. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


R. SHANN will have done Australia a real ser- 

vice if her people can be induced to read this 
wholly admirable work and apply its lessons. It appears 
opportunely, and he has advantages. He is not only 
proving himself a close and level-headed student of 
economic problems, but as an Australian he must be 
held guiltless of approaching the country’s economic 
past with the smoke-begrimed spectacles of an old 
world, cock-sure of its ability to teach a young 
democracy how to order its affairs. | Home truths, 
based on hard facts which he invites Australia to face, 
are stated in a manner as frank and fearless as it is 
friendly. In one respect he is more than up to date in 
his material, for he is able to draw upon a volume of 


the ‘ Cambridge History of the British Empire ’ before 
it is published, 

Australia’s record, during 140 years, is that of a sort 
of national Bunyan’s pilgrim making progress 
despite the lions in the path, the will-o’-the-wisps, 
and the recurrent Sloughs of Despond. Mr. Shann 
defines his book as ‘‘ an attempt to keep in the fore- 
front the private activities by which settlers in Aus- 
tralia have transformed a prison yard and hunting 
ground of savages into a productive annex to Europe 
and Asia.’’ It is a remarkable story told with arrest- 
ing simplicity and authority, and might perhaps best 
be summed up not as ‘“‘ an economic ” but as ‘‘ the 
uneconomic ’’ history of Australia. 

But Australia has always been fortunate in dis- 
coveries when the prospect was darkest. John 
McArthur, with his vision of what cross-bred sheep 
would do for wool, was her initial economic benefactor. 
After wool, when the unwise handling of the problem 
of squatter and free selector had sharply restricted 
benefits, came gold and wealth that involved new 
troubles; later, in the days when the farmer had almost 
begun to despair of his wheat crops, there appeared 
William Farrer to carry out his experiment in cross- 
fertilization, an experiment as striking as that of 
McArthur with his sheep. Farrer’s success enabled 
Australia to become a great wheat-exporting country. 
But wool and gold and wheat, in the wealth they 
brought, were not unmixed blessings. _ Politicians, 
financiers and labour leaders between them have often 
with admirable intent, too frequently with reckless and 
selfish purpose, heavily discounted the bills on the 
future. The financial crisis of 1893 was the direct out- 
come of excessive borrowing, of the advances which 
the banks made against inflated capital values, and of 
the extreme demands of Labour leaders who brought 
disaster on their unions and their country. 


Westminster Bank 
Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the 
public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 
from time to time simply worded explana- 
tions of various ways in which it is able and 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst 
its publications are the following: § Points 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- 
tages of an Account with the Bank. § The 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe 
system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody and Supervision. § Wills, 
Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor 
Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 


or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, 
Westminster Bank Limited 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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That Australia is weathering present conditions so | 
well may go to prove that the lessons of the past have 
not been wholly lost, but if they had been wholly 
learned the anxieties of 1930 might have been avoided. 
She is not alone, of course, in mistaking a semi-boom 
time for permanent conditions of prosperity. After the 
war, Australia moved from strength to strength, as 
Mr. Shann says, and talked of becoming as self-reliant 
as the United States, as though the United States had 
discovered the secret of perpetual good business any 
more than effete old Europe. As ‘‘ the very ease 
with which wealth came to the directing class in Mel- 
bourne had been its undoing ’’ in 1893, so since the 
war ‘‘ Australia has allowed her ‘ national policies ’ to 
eat up the easy gains of a period of unusual plenty, and 
to exceed the effort towards self-sufficiency which she 
can afford without over-capitalization.’’ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Rambles in Dorset. By J. H. Wade. Methuen. 
9s. 6d. 


THERE is nothing very grand about Dorset; none 
of its hills are over 1,000 ft., its rivers are little more 
than streams, and its towns are small and straggling ; 
and yet, although the old is giving way to the new 
and modern forms of agriculture are being employed, 
there is still the charm that Hardy made immortal, 
the charm that drove Barnes to write: 

Here below the bright zunn’d sky 

The dew-bespangled vlow’rs do dry 

In wood-zided, stream divided 

Vields by glowen watervalls. 
The Dorset dialect is unfortunately fast disappearing, 
but the wayfarer is still offered ‘‘ eale a-foamen ’’ and 
‘* venny cheese ’’ and the Dorsetman still regards all 
strangers as foreigners and takes offence where no 
offence is meant. Mr. Wade has certainly striven to 
write sympathetically of Dorset in his opening chapter, 
but his ‘ Rambles in Dorset’ is too topographical. 
He does tell of the eccentricity of the scenery—how 
a traveller can pass quickly through smiling valleys, 
from bare downs to ragged heaths and patches of 
woodland—but he gives us relatively little about the 
countryside. He makes frequent references to the 
local history, in which, of course, Dorset abounds, 
but he sacrifices her to irrelevant details. 


The Home University Library (Thornton Butter- 
worth, 2s. 6d. each) adds three new volumes to 
its long list of useful titles. Professor Catlin discusses 
Liquor Control, Major J. S. Barnes writes on Fascism, 
and Dr. G. W. Tyrrell produces an_ interesting 
account of volcanoes. It is superfluous to review these 
excellent little books; suffice it to say that they are 
up to the high standard of most of their hundred 
and fifty predecessors in the series. 


Across Africa on Foot. By R.:A. Monson. 
Elkin, Mathews and Marrot. 18s. 


THIS is a lucid and unassuming account of a great 
feat of courage and endurance. To walk seven 
thousand six hundred and twenty miles in fifteen and 
a half months, through some of the worst country in 
the world, is less spectacular than some of the recent 
aeroplane flights; but as an example of the dogged 
pluck which we like to think is typical of our race, 
it is a feat in a different class altogether. Mr. Monson 
encountered perils of drought, of wild beasts, of 
mosquitos and the consequent recurring malaria, and 
almost continuous hunger. ‘‘ In weariness and pain- 


fulness,’’ Mr. Monson might have exclaimed with the 
Apostle, ‘‘ in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often.” 


Rediscovering England. By Charlotte A. Simp. 
son. Benn. 


IN the foreword which he contributes to this 
interesting study of the geology of England as it affects 
the lives of the English people, Mr. Dudley Buxton 
puts the gist of Miss Simpson’s method of geographical 
exposition in a nutshell. He tells the story of a young 
lady who, when asked where Tokyo was, frankly said 
she did not know, but that if she were tolg 
where it was she would ask why it was there, 
The young lady may have been ignorant, but 
she was no fool. Merely to know where T 
is is of small moment. To know why it is where 
it is, would be to know the physical and political history 
of Japan. So Miss Simpson, in her survey of the 
geology of England, has always the human interest ip 
mind. Why? and why? and why? the question and 
the answer run through the book. We are accus. 
tomed now to recognize the importance of geography 
on the moulding and development of civilizations, we 
know the effects of barriers, the value of rivers, the 
communistic demands of irrigation, and the social con- 
ditions set up by pastures or by arable lands. It is 
this view of geography, as one of the great dominant 
forces in history, that Miss Simpson has here domesti- 
cated; the ancient towns and villages of England 
are where they are, constructed as they are, 
and have the industries they have, because here a river 
ran and there a rock outcropped, because the a 
ran this way, and the hills that, and because the 
was suitable for grass or wheat or forestry, or because 
there coal or iron or salt could be mined. The book 
is packed with interest, contains many interesting illus- 
trations and diagrams, and, in a pocket in the cover, 
the ‘ Geological Survey Map of the British Isles.’ 


Meeting today’s 


conditions 


> 


1077 


with the 
courtesy of yesterday 


OutsipE the bank a car draws up today where formerly a 
horse was held. A traveller takes his Letter of Credit on a 
liner through Suez instead of his bag of gold on a windjammer 
round the Cape. Lloyds Bank adopts mechanical accounting 
systems and its operations increase throughout the world. 
Much that was pleasant in less crowded days has gone, yet 
in Lloyds Bank something outlives every change — a tradition 
of personal service inherited from the days of private banking. 
Even in the newest of its many branches you will find that 
this tradition is honourably maintained. The many and varied 
services offered by the Bank range from the opening of a 
child's savings account to the administration of an estate. 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, LONDON, EC.3 
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THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XXV 


Certain plays of Shakespeare have been performed 
in modern dress. _If the results were unhappy, the 
reason may have been that the characters not only 

ke in slightly archaic language, but often had to 
express decidedly archaic sentiments. For example, 
Act iv, Scene 2, of ‘ Othello,’ is an outrageous affront 
to all believers in the now prevailing principle and prac- 
tice of sex equality. Desdemona, though actually inno- 
cent of the offence with which her husband charges 
her, makes but brief and apologetic replies to his 
tirades. A twentieth-century wife, guilty or innocent, 
would, we know, take a different line. A contemporary 
Othello, on the other hand, though his temper might 
be jagged, would surely try to expostulate more 
moderately than did his prototype. 

Having pondered these things, we invite readers 
to send, in dramatic form, their versions of the scene 
mentioned, from the beginning to the re-entry of 
Emilia with Iago, imagining Desdemona and Othello 
a married couple in the London of 1931, and Emilia a 
young woman in their service. Blank verse or prose may 
be employed, and competitors are free to treat the situ- 
ation either as comedy or tragedy. The number of words 
in the original should be a rough guide for length, but 
a few hundred extra words will disqualify nobody. 

For the two attempts which best please us, we shall 
award a First Prize of Ten Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Five Guineas. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to enclose their name and address in a sealed envelope. 
Essays must be accompanied by a coupon, which will 
be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

The SatuRDay REVIEW can accept no responsibility 
for MSS. lost or destroyed in the post. 

The closing date for this Competition will be Monday, 
May 18, and the results will be announced in June. 

B. Recently the Home Secretary of Finland had 
occasion to telephone secret instructions to a provincial 
Governor for the suspension of a newspaper considered 
to be seditious and for the arrest of its staff. By an 
unfortunate accident, his conversation with the 
Governor was switched on to the national broadcasting 
system and heard by listeners throughout Finland. 

We offer two prizes, of a Guinea and a Half, and 
Half a Guinea, for the best accounts, in not more than 
joo words, of a similar accident applicable to 
present political conditions in this country, The 
account should include a substantial extract from the 
secret conversation as overheard by listeners. 

The closing date for this Competition will be 
Monday, April 6, and the results will be announced in 
the issue of April 25. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXIs 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


B. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of 
a Guinea and a Half and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea, for a letter of apology written by the Home 
Secretary to another (unspecified) Cabinet Minister, 
whose letter he has inadvertently opened, and from 
the envelope of which a ticket for an Irish sweepstake 
guiltily obtrudes. 

The best entries for this competition had to be dis- 
qualified, as those who sent them in did not abide by 
the rules, which expressly stated that the second 
Cabinet Minister was to be unspecified. W. G. identi- 
fied this gentleman with Mr. Snowden, and Newman 
Priestley with Mr. Thomas, and though the attempts 
were excellent they must unfortunately be ruled out 
for the reason already mentioned. T. E. Casson was 
good, but I cannot believe that Mr. Clynes has ever 
heard of Eleusis or its Mysteries. The first prize goes 


THE GERMAN SUBMARINE 
WAR 1914-1918 


By R. H. GIBSON and MAURICE 
PRENDERGAST 


with a Preface by ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
EARL JELLICOE Illustrated 36s, net 

Morning Post: “‘ An authoritative account of that under- 
water campaign which, as this book reveals, brought us 
in April, 1917, within measurable distance of defeat. . . 
The authors have put at the disposal of present and future 
historians what is likely to become a standard work.” 


A SECOND ELIZABETHAN 
JOURNAL, 1595-1598 


By G. B. HARRISON Illustrated _ 24s. net 


Times: “It is rich miscellany, like its predecessor, 
and one of the strong points about it is the attention 
which is paid to the drama and literature; . . . Unques- 
tionably this is one of the best ways in which the 
literary background of Shakespeare’s activities can be 
built up.” 


SHERIDAN: a cHosr story 


By E. M. BUTLER 
author of The Tempestuous Prince 


15S. net 


Miss Butler has hitherto devoted her extraordinary and 
rather disconcerting talent for biography and analytical 
history to themes either abstruse or comparatively little 
known. It was necessary for her to tackle some such 
universal figure as Richard Brinsley Sheridan in order to 
challenge appreciation from the reading public as a whole. 


SEE YOUR OWN 
COUNTRY FIRST 


“I was shamed to think I had wandered so far 
and so often over the world neglecting those lovely ||| 


) (H. V. MORTON, “In Search 
of England.’ 


Select your Holiday 
Resort this year from 
the big Gt. Western 
Railway Guide 
—the only Holiday 
Guide you need. 


1,000 PAGES 


Over 8,000 Addresses of Hotels, Boarding 

Houses, etc., hundreds of photographic 

views and descriptions of Britain’s Best 
Holiday Resorts. 


Revised Letterpress by Maxwell Fraser 


leading Newsagents and Booksellers throughout the country ; or 
post from the Superintendentof the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
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to James Hall, and the Second Prize to L. V. Upward. 
[Owing to pressure on space, this competition was 
held over from last week’s issue.—Ep. S.R.] 


FIRST PRIZE 


Dear Colleague,—I must apologize for my careless- 
ness in opening the enclosed before noticing the super- 
scription. One glance at the contents was sufficient to 
indicate that it was not for me; but letters, like their 
receivers, will sometimes go astray. 

For a moment I was tempted to make of this what 
it attempts to make of the Statute—a dead letter; but 
_a careful consideration of my official position—Secretary 
for Home Affairs—revealed two reasons against the 
adoption of this course: First—as Secretary I am 
bound to preserve inviolate all Cabinet Secrets ; Second 
—this letter appears to be not a Home, but a Foreign 
affair; and, as such, is literally outside my province. 

At the same time, you may consider yourself very 
lucky in that the matter was not broached before it 
came into my hands; and—I hope this is the only 
luck that will attend you, or it! 

Yours faithfully, 
J. R. CryNnes 
James HALL 


SECOND PRIZE 

Dear X,—I find some difficulty in framing the 
apology which, as a friend, a colleague and (I hope) a 
gentleman, I feel bound to offer you for having inadver- 
tently opened the enclosed letter. This difficulty arises 
from the fact that, before I realized my mistake, I had 
seen the contents and learnt that you were guilty of 
what is in my eyes a heinous offence against society. 
You know my views on this subject, I believe, and I 
will not go into details, nor stress the point in any way; 
but I feel bound to tell you that your action has struck 
a shrewd and heavy blow at my faith in human nature. 

I doubly, nay, trebly, regret having opened your 
letter; I regret it as an unwitting breach of good 
manners, as the source of a very severe shock to my- 
self and as the cause of a lost friendship. For even 
if I were willing to overlook your lapse, I fear that 
you will nurse a grudge when you discover that the 
ticket has been abstracted from the envelope. It has 
been, as a matter of fact, consigned to the flames, and 
it is in the sincere hope that your own eventual fate 
will not prove similar that I sign myself, 

Your erstwhile friend, 
J. R. C. 
L. V. Upwarp 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XIV 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


The entries for this competition were remarkable for 
their ingenuity. The overwhelming majority of com- 
petitors saw no hope for the country save in the 
establishment of a dictatorship, and of the names put 
forward for the post of dictator, those of the Prince 
of Wales and Sir Oswald Mosley figured most pro- 
minently, though W. G. would apparently prefer a 
duumvirate of Sir Charles Oman and Dr. Marie Stopes. 
Bluebird envisages a Wellsian Britain restored by 
science, but he is a little too vague where details are 
concerned; and the same observation applies to the 
otherwise good entries of Hopeful and Gropper. Old 
Trident would have us believe that salvation lies in 
handing the control of the British Empire over to 
Scotland, and he sees the Duke of Buccleugh as a new 
Charlemagne; Pasteque, on the other hand, would kid- 
nap Signor Mussolini and set him to restore matters. 
Mosleyite, as his pseudonym implies, is all for Sir 
Oswald, and so is A. G., though in the latter case the 
Prince of Wales is called in to give a hand with the 
good work. J. Jingle almost alone believes in the heal- 
ing powers of Empire Free Trade and rampant 
militarism. The First Prize goes to Inkling, and the 
Second Prize to Chaere. 


FIRST PRIZE 


. not to mention the abounding material Pros. 
perity, of the ensuing centuries. The decade which 
opened so inauspiciously, and which now engages our 
primary attention as being the foundation period of 
that great renaissance, beheld in its closing year a 
completely transformed England. Unemployment, the 
scourge of successive governments, was extinct; while 
immigrant labourers and craftsmen, chiefly from 
America, were heartily welcomed. The development of 
Air-transit had done much to solve the problem of road. 
congestion. The Farmers, now an influential section 
of the community, were prosperous and contented, hay. 
ing but one unsettled grievance—the weather; for at 
this period climatic-control had not been even contem. 
plated. Not by a levelling-down, but by an uplifting 
were the material needs of the nation satisfied. 

The original cause of this transmutation lay in a 
fearful tragedy : the complete destruction by earthquake 
of the Houses of Parliament and various Government 
offices on a night in April, 1932. It was Budget night 
—for the Government of that time still adhered to the 
notion that money meant wealth—and the Chancellor 
was endeavouring, it is supposed, to demonstrate to a 
crowded chamber that an apparent deficit of 100 millions 
was in reality an asset ; when the House suddenly shook, 
rocked, and disappeared—swallowed up by the earth— 
together with the greater part of Whitehall; though a 
cenotaph, along with a Caledonian Police headquarters, 
miraculously escaped. .. . 

But while the populace were as yet paralysed from 
fear, and conscience-striken—for the deliberations of 
their legislators had formed a frequent theme for the 
unseemly jest of both press and people—a new develop- 
ment appeared: the crisis had discovered the Man; 
and that man, destined to be the saviour of England, 
now arose to handle the situation. 

The most remarkable fact about this remarkable man, 
unfortunately, is the cloud of mystery in which he 
enshrouded himself during the twenty years through 
which he guided England’s destinies. Some say he 
was a Yorkshireman! Others claim him for Ireland— 
possibly because of his flat refusal to attempt reform- 
ing that country. Some recognize him as the scion of 
a noble house, which is likely. Others declare that he 
was from another world, which is absurd. All that we 
can say with certainty is that his identity was unknown 
beyond the circle of his immediate colleagues, and that 
he was then called, and is still remembered as, the 
Director. Like Joseph of old he was given charge over 
all the land, under the King; and the heir to the 
throne is said to have been his enthusiastic coadjutor. 

He first checked, and then abolished Unemployment 
by means of an organization which allotted to every 
able man three hours of productive work per day ; and 
the payment made for this work afforded every man 
with his dependants an ample living. At the end of two 
years, during which time all married and most single 
women were withdrawn from industry, unemployment 
was extinct. 

Farming underwent such a revolution through the 
introduction of intensive cultivation that in the year 
1938 England was not only supplying her own needs 
in foodstuffs of nearly every variety, but was also 
sending free grain to distressed Russia. Only seven 
years previous to this the nation had been convinced 
that Cotton and Wool formed the only true sustenance. 
Now the Director had taught them that man lives by 
bread! With the regeneration of Farming came a 
proportionate dispersion or spreading-out of popula- 
tion. This was another factor in the abatement of 
road-traffic congestion; since all parts of the country 
tended to become of equal importance. . . . 

It has been contended that these reforms, together 
with others not here set down, are the simplest of 
commonsense measures; and that consequently the 
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THE APPEAL OF CHARITY 


© We specially commend to our readers the appeals of those Charitable © 
Organisations whose announcements appear on these pages 


Does not this Appeal of the 
Children Touch Your Heart? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless, 
some motheriless, some total orphans, 
but all taken from dire poverty, are now 
under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES AND “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


2s. Gd. will keep the Homes and 
Training Ship for one minute. 


27 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and 
Training Ship for one hour. 


Please send a gift to help the Society in 
this great work of caring for, and 
providing for, these young ones. 


President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN AND TREASURER: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, ESQ. 
All gifts will be gratefully received by 


the General Secretary, F. Brian Pelly, 
A.F.C,, at the Society’s Headquarters, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


HAPPINESS 


The THREE POINTS of this TRIANGLE are : 
1 Many unhappy little ones have lost 
home, health and happiness. 
2 Four thousand of these have found 
them again in the Children’s Home. 


3 Your generous help is the means of 
their continued security. 


National Children’s Home 


and Orphanage 
30 BRANCHES 4,000 CHILDREN 


Principal - - Rev. W. Hodson Smith 


General Treasurers : 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Wakefield of Hythe, C.B.E., LL.D. 
Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. 


Chief Offices: Highbury Park, London, N.5 


INVALID CHILDREN’S AID 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 
117 PICCADILLY, W.1 
Patron - - - Her Majesty The Queen 


THE HOPE OF HUNDREDS OF MOTHERS 
for it gives A CHANCE TO EVERY SICK CHILD 


Please Send an EASTER GIFT 


Pounds, Shillings, Pence URGENTLY 

NEEDED to provide Convalescent 

Treatment for Sick Children on release 
from Hospital 


24,000 Sick Children Helped in 1930 


All Donations to:—LORD BURNHAM, Hon. Treasurer, 
I.C.A.A., 117 Piccadilly, W.1 


MAKE A CHILD HAPPY 


by sending 
a gift to 


Rev. A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
London, S.E.11, to help the 
present family of nearly 4,800 
children, many cripples and 
babies, now in the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd., Kennington. 


One of the 
present family. 


FRIENDS WANTED 


and whose father, a miner on short time, earning only 30s. a week, could neither look 
after him nor provide sufficient nourishment for the family. The Children’s Aid Society, in the 
faith that someone will help, has taken Freddie into Blunham Babies’ Home : the father pays 
3s. a week, all he can afford. Two shillings a day is all that is needed for Freddie, but there are 
hundreds more children to provide for, and the burden is greater than the Society can bear. 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretary: CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


who will help three-year-old 
Freddie whose mother is dead, 
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Director is not entitled to the measure of celebrity which 
history has accorded him. But this contention fails to 
take account of the psychological obstruction to pro- 
gress which the Director encountered and defeated. 
There was, for example, one obsession of the people— 
“* Free-speech,’’ which threatened all progress. It con- 
sisted in the discussion of some reform from every 
possible angle, producing such fatigue in the disputants 
as to incapacitate them for any Action. Then there 
was ‘‘Snobbery,’’ which nearly wrecked the Car-hiring 
Depots; while another craze called ‘‘ Vogue ’’ was 
ingeniously used by the Director for the furtherance 
of many of his greatest innovations. 

But the Director’s genius for true government is 
established by this one fact: that among all the 
reforms he introduced he never attempted the thing 
then known as Socialism; but ever upheld and encour- 
aged private enterprise, and himself stood as a prime 
example of the inequality of men. 

In the second decade of his administration, known 
afterwards as ‘‘ The Roaring ’Forties,’’ having settled 
the material welfare of the people, he turned his atten- 
tion to their mental and spiritual needs. He had taught 
them that man lives by bread, he now essayed to con- 
vince them that man lives not by bread alone. But the 
account of the Director’s achievements in this field 
must form the subject of another paper. 


** INKLING ”’ 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
(H.M.V.) 


* Children’s Corner Suite.’ Vladimir Horowitz. 
(Debussy.) ‘ Paganini Etude in E Flat Major.’ 
Vladimir Horowitz. (Paganini-Liszt-Buzoni.) 


‘Symphony No. 1 in A Flat Major,’ Op. 55. 
London Symphony Orchestra. (Elgar.) 


‘ Symphony No. 1 in A Flat Major,’ Op. 
London Symphony Orchestra. (Elgar.) 


‘Symphony No. 1 in A Flat Major,’ Op. 55. 
London Symphony Orchestra. (Elgar.) 


‘Symphony No. 1 in A Flat Major,’ Op. 55. 
London Symphony Orchestra. (Elgar.) 


‘Symphony No. 1 in A Flat Major,’ Op. 55. 
London Symphony Orchestra. (Elgar.) 


‘Symphony No. 1 in A Flat Major,’ Op. 55. 
London Symphony Orchestra. (Elgar); ‘ May 
Song,’ New Symphony Orchestra. (Elgar.) 

‘Rolling in Foaming Billows’ (‘ Creation,’ 
Haydn). Peter Dawson; ‘ Through the Dark- 
ness ’ (‘Stabat Mater,’ Rossini). Peter Dawson. 


‘ Elegie ’ (Delius). Beatrice Harrison (arr. and 

conducted by Eric Fenby); ‘ Caprice ’ (Delius). 
Beatrice Harrison (arr. and conducted by Eric 
Fenby). 


‘ All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name’ (Shrub- 
sole). Westminster Central Hall Choir. Con- 
ductor: Arthur Meale. Organ: A. L. Harris; 
‘A Few More Years Shall Roll’ (Hayne). 
Westminster Central Hall Choir. Conductor : 
Arthur Meale. Organ: A. L. Harris. 


D.A. 1160. 


g7ai. 


B. 3728. 


EASTER OFFERINGS 


HERE are two seasons in the year which 

naturally inspire us to acts of kindness, they 

are Christmas and Easter. Hence, of course, 

the number of appeals to our sympathy which are 
issued at these times of goodwill. 

Among the associations and institutions dealing 


with the needs of children whose appeals are before 
us are some of the most meritorious charities in the 
land. 


We have‘ The Church of England Waifs 


28 March 1931 


and Strays Society,’’ whose very name is a plea, 
This Society has in its care nearly five thousand 
children, and since its foundation fifty years ago 
over thirty-four thousand have passed through its 
care. Very notable work is done by the Society in 
the curative treatment of cripple children, little ones 
who have a double claim upon us, for they are 
doubly helpless. 

Another very valuable society is ‘‘ The Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association.’’ The Association exists 
to give help and advice to parents, to arrange for 
the treatment of children in nursing and _ con- 
valescent homes, and to assist in providing surgical 
appliances; it maintains nine ‘‘ Homes of Re- 
covery.’’ How could such a charity appeal in 
vain? Then we have the famous ‘“‘ Shaftesbury 
Homes and Arethusa Training Ship,’’ long cele- 
brated in the annals of goodwill. There are now 
over one thousand children in the Homes, to which 
has recently been added by purchase, Henry Pel. 
ham’s mansion, Esher Place, where 175 girls will 
be housed. To adapt the mansion to its new 
purpose alterations, of course, are necessary, and 
an especial appeal has been issued. 

‘* The National Children’s Home and Orphan- 
age,’’ founded by Dr. Stephenson in 1869, is another 
institution which deserves every support. In the 
homes to-day there are four thousand boys and 
girls, and from them nearly twenty thousand have 
gone to their work in the world. Four-fifths of 
the income of this charity is derived from voluntary 
contributions, and every donation helps some poor 
child to a haven in the present, and a useful life in 
the future. ‘* The Children’s Aid Society,’’ another 
valuable charity, is engaged in rescuing children 
from hopeless and vicious surroundings, and in 
giving a home to the homeless. In maintaining its 
five special homes and its staff of rescue officers 
the Society expends £12,000 annually, and every- 
one who would like to ‘‘ Give the Child a Chance” 
is invited to contribute. 

For the animal lover we have the appeal of ‘‘ Our 
Dumb Friends’ League,’’ which maintains an 
Animal Hospital where 15,000 patients are treated 
annually, the animals belonging to those who can- 
not afford to pay for veterinary treatment. The 
League also maintains Shelters where stray and 
unwanted animals are humanely put to sleep, and 
it also supplies Trace Horses on steep inclines to 
assist heavily laden carts, a most beneficent work. 
In fact it gives a hundred reasons why it should 
be heartily supported. Another valuable institution 
is ‘‘ The Home of Rest for Horses,’’ to which 
poor people can send their incapacitated friends for 
rest and treatment, and from which temporary loans 
of fit animals are made to poor owners whose own 
horses are resting. Contributions to carry on this work 
are urgently needed. 

The initials R.S.P.C.A. need no translation, for we 
all know their meaning and the work for which they 
stand. Many people will be glad to know that the 
Society has its eye on the oil-pollution of the sea, for 
no one who has seen a gull smothered in this oil but 
will hope that the Society’s efforts to secure legislation 
will be effective. Membership and other subscriptions to 
the Society are invited. There remains ‘‘ The London 
and Provincial Anti-Vivisection Society,’’ which appeals 
to those who are in sympathy with its propaganda to 
subscribe to its funds. 

Strayed into this batch of appeals comes one from 
those excellent institutions known as ‘‘ The Royal 
Sailors’ Rests ’’ which at Portsmouth and Devonport 
have done so much for our sailors, by way of supplying 
them with decent rooms and recreations ashore. There 
is always something of the child in the sailor, and all 
sailors love animals, so perhaps the company in which 
this appeal for funds to carry on appears is not so incon- 
gruous after all. 
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THE APPEAL OF CHARITY 


© We specially commend to our readers the appeals of those Charitable ® 


Organisations whose 


appear on these pages 


Great Names 
are the Symbols 


of gteat enterprises and the one way to 
praise the name is to support the cause. 


We give glory to Livingstone and Moffat as 
we help to advance the work for which they 
stood in Africa, so with Morrison in China, 
Williams and Chalmers in the South Seas 
and so on. 

The Missionaries and their fellow workers 
of the 


London 
Missionary 
Society 


ate striving to extend God’s Kingdom in 
many lands. 

The Society is in immediate need of a wide- 
spread increase of income. Otherwise a 
large deficiency is inevitable. 

The Financial Year ends on March 31st. 
Your help will count. 

The Society’s Treasurer is Mr. J. C. Parsons, 
F.C.A. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., Living- 
stone House, Broadway, Westminster, London, S. 


MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors Rests 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


Co-Founders : 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


HE Trustees confidently 

appeal to all lovers of the Sea 
and Ships to assist them in com- 
pleting an Administrative Block 
at the Royal Sailors’ Rest, 
Portsmouth, in memory of Dame 
Sophia Wintz, and to carry on 
the spiritual, temperance and 
welfare work among our Sailors 

all over the world. 


Contributions, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, should be sent to The Hon. 
Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 


Cheques, etc., should be crossed National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., Portsmouth. 


Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to 
the Lady Superintendent. 


Will You Help? 


In addition to the cruelty inflicted in the capture, trans- 

port, training, and lifelong imprisonment of wild 

animals, teachers denounce performing animal turns as 
being detrimental to a child’s character. 


Will you please help to abolish 
this form of Cruelty? 


PERFORMING AND CAPTIVE 
ANIMALS DEFENCE LEAGUE 


17 Buckingham St., Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


Cheques, etc., should be made payable to “ Treasurer, P. & C.A.D. League.” 


The Cancer 
Hospital 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 


NO LETTERS NO PAYMENTS 


The First Special Hospital in London devoted 
to Cancer Treatment and Research. 


F uipped and specially staffed. A certain number of 
advanced cases, who are kept comfort- 
able ond See ems 


An” URGENT APPEAL is made for 


£130,000 


ada be bede to the Hopital, and 


ALSO FOR RADIUM 


Bankers: COUTTS & CO., 440 Strand, W.C.2 
Secretary : J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E. 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XXI 
‘* HIDDEN QUOTATION ”’ 
By Moro 


A weekly prize of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the SatuRpay Review, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 
full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 
Solutions must reach us not later than Thursday 
following publication. Envelopes must be marked 
““ Cross Word”’ and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, SaturDAy Review, 9 King Street, W.C.z2. 


The following numbers form a well-known quotation, viz. : 
52 rev., 46a, 24, 32, 28a, 6, 27, 55d, 52 rev., 17, 
60d, 18, 40, 9, 4, 25d, 53d, 16d, 50, 
28a, 12, 38a, 14 rev., 28a, 29, 28a, 45, 62, 19, 
44 rev., 35, 24, 64. 


The clues to some of these words are missing. 


a 
+ 

26 
30 7 

64 9 be 

62 


Across. CLUES. 


1. Those who didn’t go into the ark with Noah were this. 
13. See my down, 28a will complete the message. 
A fox as the hounds view him. 
17. A mechanical appliance helps to make this ingenious. 
How to make 2 and 3 and 9 equal to 14. 
21. ‘* You lie, in faith; for you are called plain 
bonny , and sometimes the curst.” 
Three parts of a bottle! give it away. 
Tones after 9. 
Adorn me with 33 and I shall be adorned. 
If I follow 58 reversed I can face an embankment. 
See 13a. 
and 36. These military field-works have been badly broken up. 
San this makes a favourite winter resort. 
See 25a. 
When the me is in the wit is out said the constable. 
Conical and somewhat dilated at the base. 
See 62. 
There is no scope here for exhibiting prismatic colours or 
I would show you an instrument for doing it. 
Unchangeable before 47 reversed. 
See 43. 
See 15. 
Mixed with 53a in slices I was seen by Joan on De 
Baudricourt. 
— when combined with 58 reversed. 


and 


SS SESE 


"|-55 and 54. A corner stone. 
56 


. Silvia is this they sang. 
60. This daunts before 3 and 2. 
61. See 6. 
A biblical road with 41. 
I show a little light. 
An object of derision in the Bible but a mere trifle now, 


Down. 


3 and 2. See 60a. 

4. 1 stopped ‘ The Haughty Actor ’ from refusing a small part, 

5. ‘* No offence to the present company, Sir, but a petticut, 
Sir, a petticut is eg 

6. Choke this after 61 reversed and the car won’t go! 

7 

8 


. This glass looks like lace. 

. “ His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face, 
Aye gat him friends in 

9. See 23. 

10. Patterned plates. 

11. Mr. Snagsby often expressed his wish not to overdo this, 

13. If you can always me my acrossing you are not human, 

I make a sword-thrust before 48. 

My star sinks in the ocean bed. 

18. ‘‘ Rumty ” called his adaptable daughter this woman. 
43, 47 reversed is for this. 

28. A broken person without a shadow at times with the 
trapped letters of 10. 


As long as I was at the door the hens would not lay. 
Containing all the parts proper to a given form of 
composition. 

Indian tribe. 


This bulb, crocus perhaps, has been planted upside down, 

Give me the head of 37 and tail of 40 for a kind of strati- 

fied rock. 

Isopel Berners strongly urged the use of this Melford. 
and 59. Fuss. 

See 26 and 51. 

Join me to myself reversed for a camel. 


SSS S88 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No XIX 


Wal ni Tly Lal's Elulc 
EI\OPBLXILIO ELGICIM 
shc| Ri El Al LIE 
of ols 


QUOTATION. 


“Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love.”’ 
‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ Canto III, 2 


NOTES. 
Across. Down, 
11. See ‘ Redgauntlet.’ 1. Scott’s ‘ Pirate,’ ch. 18. 
21. ‘ Othello,’ II, 3. 2. ‘Old Mortality, ch. 18. 
22. ‘ The Talisman,’ ch. 3. 8. Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 
23. ‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. I, 4. Proverbs, xxx, 26. 
Ill, 9. 5. Yard, “ ell’? = 1} yards. 
24. B(o)x. 12. i.e., teethe.”’ 
25. Henry Newbolt, ‘Love 16. ‘ Guy Mannering,’ ch. 2 
and Grief.’ 18. Scott’s ‘ Harold the 
26. Greatest common measure Dauntless.’ 
of 38 and 40. 19. Advice. ’ 
31. ‘ Lavengro,’ ch. 92. 24. ‘Lay of the Last Min- 
32. Three meanings. strel,’ VI, 6. . 
33. Vine. 29. Alice in Wonderland, 
34. ‘ Macbeth,’ V, 5. . 4. : 
38. L. Carroll, ‘Sylvie and 34. Grise, alt. spelling of 
Bruno,’ ch. 20. rice. 
41. ie, “lair” a quagmire. 35. ‘ Alice in Wonderland, 
48. G(ua) ch. 8. P 
46. ‘‘ Thema ” reversed 39. Lear, ‘ Nonsense Songs. 
54. Seer. 45. i.e., ‘* Rodeo.” 


49. i.e., Loch “ Fyne.” 
50. Abbr. for “ R(oa)d.” 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XIX 


The winner is Mr. M. R. Ridley, Balliol College, Oxford, who 
has chosen for his prize ‘Fed Up,’ by Geo. Birmingham. 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
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THE APPEAL OF CHARITY 


© We specially commend to our readers the appeals of those Charitable © 
Organisations whose announcements appear on these pages 


OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ 
| LEAGUE 
A Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Kindness to Animals 


72 VICTORIA STREET, $+Wel 


The Society, which does Practical Work for the 
Animals, maintains : 
AN ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL 
ELEVEN ANIMALS’ SHELTERS IN LONDON 
TRACE HORSES 
7 MOTOR HORSE AMBULANCES 

' A NORTH LONDON DOGS’ HOME 

A CHILDREN’S BRANCH 


FUNDS HRGENTLY NEEDED | 403,141 EXPERIMENTS on Living 


Animals were performed 
during 1929 


to all Animal Lovers to help 
Westcroft Farm, Cricklewood, N.W.2 We Appeal us in our fight for these poor 
(Formerly at ACTON.) creatures. Donations in aid of our work will be grate- 


Patveness— fully received by the Secretary of the Society. 
H.M. THE QUEEN. 


Secretary: ARTHUR GOODIFF 


: Hi 
Portland, K.G. : 
1. To enable LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 


to 
60 skilled treatment for their A t V ti S 
ch nti- Vivisection Socie 
2. To peg animals for the tem- 
use ©} persons while their ow: oldest-established 
a oA = ao i i n (The Society for the Abolition of Vivisection) 
3. To provide a suitable asylum for “Old 
Favourites.” 


The Committee urgently appeal for additional contributions Offices: 76 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Additional Contributions are earnestly appealed for. 


(ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
) R S p GC A PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 


- Is the Oldest Animal Protection Society in the World and 
j the only one in England employing a large staff of inspectors 
e qualified by special training to detect cruelty to animals 
fin- 
nd,’ In 1930 
of Cautions given - - = = - 21,352 
oA’ Complaints investigated - - - - 24,489 
ol Convictions for cruelty - - - + 2,447 


DONATIONS towards this humane work should be sent to :-— 


who | The Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1 


THE SHADOW OF THE KNIFE 
\ = 
18. 
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Government Gold Mining Areas 
(Modderfontein) Consolidated, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


Issued Capital: £1,400,000 in 5,6 in 5,600,000 Shares of 5s. each. 
DIRECTORATE: 
S. B. JOEL, J.P. (Chairman). 


J. H. CROSBY (Deputy-Chairman). SIR REGINALD A. BLANKENBERG, K.B.E. _ J. G. LAWN, C.B.E. 
G. IMROTH. D. CHRISTOPHERSON, C.B.E. and G. J. JOEL, M.C. 


Extracied from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1930. 
Tons crushed, 2,438,000, yielding 1,107,094 fine ounces of gold. 


é Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed. 
Total Working Costs... one ood ose 2,015,887 18 7 @16 6 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue ... avs 60,933 0 
Balance at December 31, 1929, brought forward ... ie c. oe mu 74,850 5 10 
£2, 847,177 4 0 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Government’s Share of Profits... £4,469,283 1 3 
Taxation—Union and Provincial ... eee 963 0 0 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and Depreciation 3,526 4 0 
Provision in respect of despeneaags Liabilities, Miners’ Phthisis Compen- 
sation Fund we 15,243 9 @ 
Capital Expenditure .. see 8,982 2 11 
Dividends Nos. 26 and 27 of 45 per ‘cent. each . a és pal ye 1,260,000 © 0 
2,766,997 17 2 


The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated to amount to 10,840,000 tons, with an average value of 
8.9 dwts. over a stoping width of 61 inches. The reserves exclude ore of a value less than 4 dwts. over the stoping 
width. 
The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company, Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


Issued Capital: £1,196,892 in Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORATE: 
J. H. CROSBY (Chairman). 
S. B. JOEL, J.P SIR REGINALD A. BLANKENBERG, K.B.E. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E. 
SIR WILLIAM DALRYMPLE, K.B.E. SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart. G. J. JOEL, M.C. and A. J. ANDERSON. 


Extracted from the Annual Report Report to 31st December, 1930. 


Tons crushed, 771,000, yielding 297,604 fine ounces of gold. 
Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed. 


Total Working Revenue ... £1,267,517 12 6 £1 12 10 
Total Working Costs... ire ood ths 804,001 4 0 1 010 
Working Profit om .. £463,516 8 0 £012 0 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue ... 11,622 14 2 
Balance at December 31, 1929, brought forward ... ane ise de bs 33,940 2 0 
£509,079 4 2 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— F 
Taxation—Union and Provincial . 61,850 6 0 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and Depreciation a 1,783 0 8 
Provision on account of Liabilities, Miners’ Phthisis 
pensation Fund ... coe 12,461 9 8 
Capital Expenditure .. 14,247 6 9 
Dividends Nos. 34 and 35 of 15 per cent. “each is sie she Sea 359,067 12 0 
449,409 15 1 
Leaving a balance carried forward of ... £59,669 9 1 


The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated to amount to 2,854,000 tons, with an average value of 
7.0 dwts. over a stoping width of 48 inches. 

The percentage of payability on the Upper Leaders was well maintained at 54.5 per cent., and the average value 
of 12.2 dwts. over a channel width of 28 inches was appreciably better. 


The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company, Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
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The Saturdav Review 


_-ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S. PRIZE 
firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 


9. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. 


Envelopes must be marked “‘ Acrostic and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the ‘Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 469 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, April 2) 
CaTHEDRAL City OF THE WEST. TOWN FAMED FOR HEALING WATERS 


Anp COLLEGES TO WHICH THE BEST MAY SEND THEIR SONS AND 
DAUGHTERS. 


Of monstrous bulk : French glove in it you'll spy. 

A cooling draught for people feeling dry 

This farm-yard boasts one. ‘“‘ Who is in it?” 
Behead the headstrong husband of the cow. 

The Alps produce it and its heart is sound. 

In merchants’ ledgers this should ne’er be found. 
The goods are made, his part is now to play. 

Just one for one old Hebrews had to pay. 

Core of a seed by men and horses eaten. 

“* With worse than sticks,’’ cried he, ‘‘ shall you be beaten !’’ 


Thou! 


Seer 


Solution of Acrostic No, 467 


ego 1 Abraham weyed to Ephron the silver, 
which hee had named in the audience 
apwin of the Hittites, even foure hundreth 
ode silver shekels of currant money 
among marchants....And_ after 


this, Abraham buried Sarah his wife 
in the cave of Machpelah over against 
Mamre: the same is Hebron in the 
land of Canaan. 

Gen, xxiii, 16 and 19. (Geneva Bible.) 


Polyphemus, the cannibal Cyclops, 
was blinded by Odysseus, who had told 
him that his name was Outis, that is, 


Nobody. ‘ 

The celebrated imposter Cagliostro 
pretended to possess the secret of 
* Egyptian freemasonry,’’ by means of 
which the Parisians might have the 
Pleasure of seeing the ghosts of their 


dead relatives. 


Acrostic No, 467.—Santiago y cierra Espatia! The winner 
is “ Iago,”” Mr. G. W. H. Iago, Sussex House, Cedar Road, 
Sutton, Surrey, who has selected as his prize ‘Men and 
Memories: Recollections of William Rothenstein (1872-1900),’ 
published by Faber and Faber and reviewed in our columns by 
Osbert Burdett, on March 14, under the title of ‘ Great Days!’ 
Twenty-nine other competitors named this book, fifteen chose 
‘Great English Short Stories,’ etc. 


Atso Correct.—E. Barrett, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Buns, 
Carlton, J. Chambers, Clam, Maud Crowther, Fossil, Gay, Gean, 
Glamis, T. Hartland, Lilian, Madge, Met, Mrs. Milne, N. O. 
Sellam, Peter, Rand, Sisyphus, Trinculo, Tyro, C. J. Warden. 

Ong Licut Wronc.— A. E., Ali, Barberry, A. de V. Blath- 
wayt, Bobs, Bolo, Boote, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Bertram 
R. Carter, Miss Carter, Jeff, Martha, F. M. Petty, Shorwell, 
St. Ives, H. M. Vaughan. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Bimbo, Farsdon, J. Fincham, A. M. W. 
coawell J. F. Maxwell, Lady Mottram, Rabbits. All others 


Light 2 baffled 17 solvers; Lights 7 and 10, 8; Light 5, 3; 
Light 6, 2; Lights 1, 3, 8 and 9, 1. ; 


Acrostic No. 466.—Correct: Tyro. 


THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
[- does not seem so very many years back when 


one could safely say that the number of investors 

in industrial enterprises in this country was very 
limited; when it was generally accepted that the 
masses had no funds for investment, and, therefore, 
were not interested in the progress of industrial com- 
panies other than from the point of view of their 
ability to pay adequate wages to their employees, 
and when street-corner Socialist orators never tired of 
pointing out to their audiences that it was the ‘‘ capi- 
talist,’’ and the capitalist alone, who was concerned 
with the profits made. Times, however, have very 
definitely changed, and to-day the masses as investors 
are concerned with the profits and dividend payments 
of a very large number of companies. In the language 
of our Socialist street-corner orator, the masses have 
to-day become ‘“‘ capitalists’? and questions which in 
the past did not interest them, to-day have become of 
primary importance. 

This fact is not always appreciated by the powers 
that be in the world of finance. Issuing houses too 
frequently forget the vast potential investment power 
of the man-in-the-street, and do not cater for him 
when making really first-class issues. Promoters of 
undesirable issues, however, do not err in this direc- 
tion, with the result that too frequently the small man 
is given every facility to subscribe for undesirable 
investments, just as he is too frequently debarred 
from participating in those in the really first-class 
category. 

Sir Alexander Roger, in presiding at two company 
meetings, the British Insulated Cables and the Auto- 
matic Telephone Manufacturing Company, showed by 
his remarks that he fully realized the change that has 
taken place in the status of the capitalist, and he 
addressed some very pointed remarks to these small 
investors. He virtually blamed them for carelessness, 
in that having made an investment, they did not 
endeavour to assist the industry in which they were 
either directly or indirectly financially concerned, by 
seeing to it that its activities were not made unprofit- 
able by the uneconomic methods of legislators placed 
in power by these very investors whose interests they 
were jeopardizing. 

A debt of gratitude is certainly due to Sir Alexander 
Roger for the excellent manner in which he ventilated 
this question. It would be a great thing for the 
industry of this country if the electorate as a whole 
could appreciate the responsibility which rests on them 
in this direction. It is inconceivable that any man 
would wilfully destroy his own property, yet there can 
be no gainsaying that many thousands of investors 
are doing so by giving their support to those whose 
every action is inimical to the industrial prosperity of 
the country as a whole, and, therefore, to each investor 
individually. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICALS 


In view of the persistent and aggressive Bear 
attacks that have been made on the shares of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited during the past twelve 
months, the report of this great combine for 1930 is 
of more than usual interest. It is difficult in a concern, 
the capital of which amounts to £76,671,830, to be 
able to express any very definite opinion as to whether 
the assets have been conservatively valued, and 
whether sufficient allowance has been made for deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence. As regards Imperial Chemicals, 
however, we see that obsolescence and reserve funds 
total £17,225,000, from which it would certainly 
appear that unless assets have been very grossly over- 
valued in the past, a contingency that there is no 
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reason to assume exists, the proportion of reserves 
to assets appears adequately high. In a year of world- 
wide industrial depression, a combine such as this 
must naturally suffer from decreased earnings. 
Perusal of the report and balance sheet, however, 
shows no signs of weakness, and, while the shares 
a year or two ago were obviously raised to an unjusti- 
fiably high level, the ordinary shares certainly do not 
appear over-valued at present market prices. It is 
interesting to note that the company is still pursuing 
its policy of maintaining manufacturing facilities in a 
high state of operating efficiency, and during 1930 
spent upwards of £2,000,000 in this respect, and 
charged the expenditure against profits. The com- 
pany’s balance sheet shows cash in hand amounting 
to very nearly £3,000,000. 
BRITANNIC ASSURANCE 

It is interesting to note that yet another chairman 
at an annual meeting of a large assurance company 
has deemed it necessary to draw attention to the fact 
that the community as a whole is in general still 
under-insured. Mr. J. A. Jefferson, Chairman of the 
Britannic Assurance Company, raised this point at the 
comipany’s recent meeting, and one feels from his 
remarks that he visualizes fresh fields to conquer for 
the very excellent and progressive company over 
whose destinies he presides. Reference is made above 
to the importance of the small investor. It is suggested 
that if the insurance companies jointly inaugurated 
a campaign of publicity in which the benefits of 
insurance were brought home to the small man, they 
would see that expansion in this form of investment 
which apparently is already overdue. 


OFFICIAL PREFERENCE BOOK 

The 1931 edition of the Stock Exchange Official 
Intelligence marks the fiftieth annual issue of this 
official work. As in the case of its predecessors, it will 
be found invaluable to those who make a study of stocks 
and shares. The fact should not be overlooked that 
this Official Intelligence is the only work of its kind that 
is issued by the Stock Exchange, which must account 
in a large measure for the pre-eminent position it 
occupies among financial works of reference. 
CROWN MINES 

The recently issued report of Crown Mines emphasizes 
the satisfactory position of this first-class South African 
mining venture, the shares of which have been recom- 
mended to readers of these notes in the past. It would 
appear that holders of Crown Mines are justified in 
believing that they are likely to receive in the future 
dividends larger than in the past, while the life of the 
mine appears to be such that at the present level, despite 
the rise that has materialized, the shares constitute a 
sound mining investment. Business is broadening in 
the South African market, which is as anticipated, and 
it would appear probable that activity in this section will 
continue for some while. Caution, however, will be 
needed in the counters selected, as the majority of them 
seem already to be adequately valued. 
TIN MINING 

Holders of Tin mining shares must be gratified at the 
steady manner in which the price of the metal has been 
maintained since details of the restriction scheme where 
issued. Without erring on the side of over-optimism it 
is suggested that it is reasonable to assume that the price 
of the metal during the next six months will steadily 
appreciate, with a natural beneficial result to those com- 
panies mining the metal. 

In these circumstances, holders of Tin mining 
shares are advised to retain their interests and await 
the improvement which should in due course materialize. 


Taurus 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
In this issue will be found reports of the following 
meetings: Pinchin, Johnson & Co., Provincial Cine- 
matograph Theatres Ltd., Apollinaris & Presta, Ltd. 
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Company Meetings 


PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH 
THEATRES LTD. 


The Twenty-first Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Provincial Cinematograph Theatres Ltd. was held on Th 
last at Film House, 142/150 Wardour Street, London, W, 

Mr. Isidore Ostrer, the chairman of the company, who presided, 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel sure that you will all be 
pleased to see that your Company has had such a successful year. 
I explained to you at our last Meeting that your Company was 
controlled by the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation Limiteg 
which holds the majority of the Ordinary Shares in your Com. 
pany, and I am very glad to say that the close co-operation jn 
administration and general management thus made possible has 
had a great deal to do with the improved results. I indicated 
last year that the profits for the year now under review would 
amount to at least the figure of £475,000 mentioned in the 
Prospectus for the Debenture Stock Issue made in 1929, As 
you will see the profits shown in our Accounts for this year 
are well in advance of that figure. 

In the Balance Sheet the issued share and debenture capital 
remain unchanged, but we have redeemed a further amount 
of £31,723 of Debenture Stock during the year which leaves the 
actual Debenture Stock outstanding at £1,208,277. Mortg 
and net accrued interest show a reduction of £87,813 on last 
year’s figure, due mainly to repayments of principal. Amounts 
due to subsidiary Companies have been practically eliminated, 
Sundry Creditors and accrued expenses, £59,157, unclaimed 
dividends, £2,548, and Preference and Preferred Ordinary 
Dividends accrued, £26,875, remain almost unchanged, Reserve 
for Taxation is £15,676 up at £89,381, and is considered 
sufficient for its purpose. Depreciation of Properties, Plant and 
Fixtures Reserve Account shows an increase of £74,622 at 
525,155, and we consider this amount fully ample, having 
regard to the fact that all the theatres are maintained in a 
first-class condition. Debenture Stock Sinking Fund is £20,003 
up at £38,753 which latter figure is reflected in the Stock 
already redeemed. General Reserve is increased by £40,000 and 
now stands at £290,000. 

Turning now to the Asset side of the Balance Sheet, Cash is 
£204,493 down at £136,249, and is necessarily a rapidly fluctua- 
ting asset in our business. Shares in Subsidiary Companies at 
41,374,709 remain practically unchanged. Amounts due from 
Subsidiary Companies is £10,698 less at £221,600. 

Shares in and Loans to other Companies and Investments 
show a marked decrease of £91,844 at £46,907. Sundry 
Debtors, Deposits, etc., show an increase of £17,720 at 
£111,063. Stocks on Hand are £3,519 down, the change in 
this item being relatively unimportant. 

Freehold and Leasehold properties show a net increase of 
£296,660 at £3,667,845 which increase is largely accounted for 
in the fact that new Theatres under construction at the date 
of last year’s Accounts have been completed and opened during 
the year under review. Fixtures, Fittings and Plant, etc. This 
item shows an increase of £107,581 which is consistent with the 
increase in the property values to which I have already referred. 
So far as Sound Apparatus is concerned, I may tell you that 
we have treated this in a very conservative manner, and should 
improvements come along, we are ready to take every advantage of 
them as we have no dead weight to get rid of in the coming years. 

Turning now to the Profit and Loss Account, you will see 
that the Revenue, including Transfer Fees, figures at £506,809 
as against £434,833 last year, or an increase of £71,976. 
After adding to this year’s profit the figure of £110,482 brought 
forward from last year, and allowing for the amounts carried 
to General Reserve, Depreciation, Debenture Stock Sinking 
Fund, the writing off of expenses of the Debenture Issue and 
the payment of dividends on the “A” and “‘ B” Preference 
Shares and the Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares, there 
remains a balance of £189,720. Out of this sum your Directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 15 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Shares which will leave £114,720 to be carried for- 
ward to next year as against £110,482 last year. Our Sub- 
sidiary Companies had a successful year. The principal one 
maintained a dividend of 10 per cent. on its Ordinary Shares. 

Albany Ward Theatres Limited, has maintained a dividend 
of 8% per cent. for the year. New Theatres are being erected 
by this Company at Barnstaple, Exeter, Salisbury and Taunton, 
and it is hoped that the majority will be opened during the year. 

The New Victoria Cinemas, at London, Bradford and Edinburgh 
were opened during the year. The Gaumont Palace, Chester, 
was opened on the second of this month. At Hammersmith, 
building has commenced on the new Theatre, which will have 
a seating capacity of over 3,000. 

A word of warning is necessary, as in my opinion the current 
year will be an extremely difficult one for Cinema Exhibitors. 
Generally we have experienced a distinct falling off in receipts 
due to a great extent to the continued industrial depression 
throughout the country. I am, however, of the opinion that in 
spite of this falling off the advantages that will accrue to this 
Company due to the predominant position of the Gaumont British 


Group, of which your Company forms an important part, 


should counter-balance to some considerable extent any deficiency 
in this respect. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON & €O. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


At the Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of Pinchin, 
Johnson, held on Thursday, March 26, at the Hotel Metropole, 
London, Mr. Edward Robson (the Chairman) said : 

The first half of 1930 was fairly generally good, and had 
conditions become no worse than existed about the middle of 
last year, I am of epinion that we should have been able to 
produce to you a figure of profit equal to, if not exceeding, that 
of 1929. Unfortunately, contraction in trading in certain markets 
which had gradually developed during 1930 became accentuated 
in the latter months of the year, and although this feature was 
not of any serious consequence, when it is considered in 
relation to a most exceptional and rapid fall in the values 
of certain raw material commodities, these conditions together 
explain the falling off in profits indicated in the report and 
accounts. As a matter of fact that decrease is more than 
accounted for by the single item of depreciation in stocks. 


STOCK DEPRECIATION 


This depreciation in stocks applied to this company in an 
exceptional degree, owing to the fact that this business is the 
world’s largest varnish making unit, a considerable volume of 
our production consisting of high-grade varnish products which 
need a considerable period of maturity in order to bring them 
to the state of quality required. Consequently these varnishes 
have to be tanked and matured a very considerable period 
ahead of their selling dates. In that particular class of business, 
therefore, it has been impossible, even with the exercise of all 
possible prudence, to avoid the exceptional and extremely rapid 
depreciation in taw materials contained in this type of product 
that took place close up to the end of last year. 


WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 


In addition, we have, as you are aware, almost world-wide 
interests, and in some overseas markets, particularly China, 
exchange depreciation has been another factor of some conse- 

This exchange weakness arises from political and 
economic conditions in the countries concerned, entirely beyond 
the control of our own organization, and we are in a sense 
merely the incidental victims of such conditions. 


These facts explain, definitely and shortly, the inability of the 
company to obtain a profit figure which a year ago, under 
conditions then existing, it was reasonable to anticipate. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


With regard to the balance sheet items, there is no material 
change to report, but I can again confirm that the assets of 
the company are valued on a very sound and conservative basis. 
Our liquid position is very satisfactory, cash and trustee securities 
amounting to over three-quarters of a million pounds, while 
our reserve and carry forward at January 1 amounts to £866,438. 

Recently we have acquired a majority holding in a paint and 
varnish manufacturing undertaking in Buenos Aires, This 
development has been considered essential in order to preserve 
and extend our business in South America, and we are fortunate 
in having acquired this substantial interest in a business that 
is, in our opinion, the most efficient and up-to-date of its kind 
in the Argentine. 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


With regard to the immediate outlook, I think it is extremely 
necessary to view the future with a great deal of caution. As 
far as our particular business is concerned, every possible effort 
is constantly being made to improve our position, to effect all 
possible economies, and to take advantage of all circumstances 
that might assist its development. 

The fact remains, however, that to a great extent any sub- 
stantial immediate improvement must depend more or less upon 
an improvement in world industrial conditions, and, although 
I cannot claim to be particularly optimistic as to the immediate 
Prospect of any real improvement in trade, yet one can perhaps 
detect some slight signs of a gradual turn-round from the present 
extremely depressed position. 

We have this confidence, however, that we believe in our parti- 
cular industry, we are more fully, and perhaps better, organized 
and equipped than any similar undertaking to benefit immediately 


a improvement in general trading conditions throughout 
world, 


APOLLINARIS AND PRESTA, 
LIMITED 


The Thirty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of Apollinaris 
and Presta Ltd. was held on March 24 at the Holborn Restau- 
rant. Mr. Alfred R. Holland, Chairman of the Company, 
presided, and in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts 
said that the profits showed a reduction of some £8,000 only, 
or about 10 per cent., which gave them reason for gratification 
at the way in which the Company had been able to carry on. 
The Directors felt justified in maintaining the dividend at 
1} per cent., and the carry-forward would remain at the very 
satisfactory figure of £96,321. The agreed amounts had been 
set aside for the redemption of Debentures and Debenture 
Interest Certificates, no less than £71,415 having been dealt with 
since the reconstruction. 

At home the Company had practically maintained its position, 
but the same could not be said with regard to the export trade. 
The Dutch East Indies showed a heavy falling off, due to 
the unparalleled fall in rubber prices, while the trade with 
the Colonies was also unsatisfactory. Among the more encourag- 
ing features of the year’s business, however, was the satisfactory 
advance in the sales of Presta. 

Shareholders would be interested to learn that the freehold 
of their perpetually renewable City of London Corporation lease 
of 4 Stratford Place had been acquired for no more than £450. 
As the offices stood in the Company’s books at the very low 
figure originally paid for the perpetual lease, they constituted 
a valuable asset. 

As far as 1931 was concerned he did not wish to conceal 
from them that up to the present the results had been dis- 
appointing. However, they could be encouraged by the fact 
that their business was sound and its financial position very 


strong. 

Mr. F. J. Schilling, the Managing Director, referred to the 
continued success of Presta Aerated Waters, Sweetened Bever- 
ages, etc. He said that sales had been greater and profits higher 
during 1930. Presta’s growing popularity was due to its excellent 
qualities, and they had last week received repeat orders from 
lands as far away as Iraq and East Africa. 

Their new factory near Halifax had been completed in Septem- 
ber, and had met with a reception which both justified their 
choice of locality and augured well for the future. If trade 
conditions were in any way favourable, Presta would make 
steadily increasing contributions to their profits and to the further 
development of the business. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
proceedings closed with votes of thanks to the Staff and the 
Chairman. 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 


Haldane Macfall’s Illus. to Love Lyrics: Ballads and Roundelays : 
Madrigals and Songs of Praise: Songs of Honour and 
Marching Lilts. 4 Choice Vols. 5s. 

Witchcraft and the Black Art by J. W. Wickwar. 8s. 6d. for 4s. 

From Hobo to Cannibal King by C. J. Thornhill. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Man and His Becoming accerding to the Vedanta by Guenon, 
translated by Whitby. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 

Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s, for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 

Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclesed in a case. 21s. for 9s, 6d. 

The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. ; 

of Old lish Music by Pulver. 


Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s. 6d. 
for 5s. 6d. Curieus illus. 


engravings. . 
: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe. 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A. 


by J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 


D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 
D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 


Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924, 7s. 6d. for 4s. 
D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. Ys, for 4s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevmite Worrnincton) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, 
Testimonials and circulars duplicated. 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 
AVE r writing and duplicating executed efficien 
and seve! Mies 6 Talbot House, St. 
Lane, W.C.2. Temple Bar 2269. 


OUR TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING can_ be 
executed with maximum efficiency at minimum cost by Miss 
Grouse, 35 Church St., Shaftesbury Ave., W.C. Gerr. 1542. 


ETTER TYPING! Authors (and —, who appreciate 
impeccable spelling and punctuation to :— 

. Freeman, 16 Ilchester Mansions, Kensington, W.8. 
Terms moderate. 


UPLICATING, very careful work, returned same day. 
Dio copies 2s. 4d. post paid. Samples and list free; 

your highest satisfaction guaranteed. Crossleys (S), Merlin, 
Anthonys Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset. 


Medical 


IGH BLOOD PRESSURE, HEART ATTACKS, etc. 
Successful Treatment with Dr, Mladejovsky's ‘‘ Drosil ” 

. Tablets as reported in the Lancet.’’ Descriptive Booklet 
Free. Drosil Agency, Dept. 10B, 26 Sun St., London, E.C.2. 


ASAL CATARRH—Sufferers from this distressing com- 
plaint are guaranteed immediate relief with the Medical 
Specific Pyorrhosol, or purchase money returned in full. 
Send 3s. for a supply or write for full particulars. DO IT NOW 
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Shipping 


INDIA = 
SERVICES 
Govern: 


PR & O & BRITISH 


MAIL AND PASSENGER 
(Under Contract with H.M 


Yo, and r Saili from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS’ 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.1.’ Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Addresses for all Passenger Business P. & O. House 14 
Street, London, S.W.1 


, or City Office, P. & O 190 Leade. 
Street, London, E.C.3: FREIGHT (P ©, or B.l.) APPLY 
LEADENHA| STREET, DON, E.C.3; 

GRAY, DAWES & Co. 1 Street, 


1931 Luxury— Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


victoria, s.W.1 
Water, "Phone and Bath 
Besutiful Ballroom 


with Privare Rath frem 10/6 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG CULDS 


nfect the patient and prolong the 
te us" an 


Ie Use each Ha once ‘ 
Packed in sealed cartons of 50 for 2s. at all Chemists 
Stores. 


Also ‘* Toinoco Crepon (English) 1/3 and 1/9, 


and get comfort at last. Dept, 100 Pyorrhosol, 165/7 Waterloo (Dept, Hatton Garden, London, 
Literary QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 


UBLISHER anxious to discover new talent invites few 

original MSS. Novels, verse, plays, educational. Send 

MSS, for immediate consideration. Publisher, c/o Imperial 
Literary Agency, 6 Conduit Street, W.1. 


TORIES, Articles, Serial and Verse Wanted. Prompt 
payment. Post MSS. to Secretary, P.L.A., PINDERS 
ROAD, HASTINGS. (Est. 1911.) 


Evenings 8.15. Mats. Weds., Sats. and Easter Mon. at 2.30 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


through the post. Interesting Book sent FREE. Tells of 

speedy method of postal tuition which quickly leads to 
welcome additional spare-time income. Write NOW.—METRO- 
POLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. 
ALBANS. 


treag JOURNALISM or SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

- Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2523 

Wimbledon, Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Tailoring 


CONOMY! Last week we advertised our TURNING 

work, this week we give you our PRICES. 

Lounge D.B. or Plus-4 Suits TURNED From 4os.; S.B. 
Overcoats From 30s.; Raglan or D.B. From 35s.; Ladies’ 
Costumes From 35s. ; Frock Coats converted into Morning Coats 
30s. WALTER CURRALL, World’s a TURNCLOTHES 
(Tailor) Specialist, 6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Central 
1816. opp. Apothecaries’ Hall. 


Fitting Out Number of 


The YACHTING MONTHLY 
and MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 
NOW ON SALE 
At all bookstalls, or from 
g King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
2s. a copy 25s. per annum sgseges 


A MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
No. - + Paddington 2364 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 26 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS : 
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